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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Bitter taste 

It will seem churlish for me to point 
out that, whilst Peter Manson only 
mentions the “20-strong Rail, Maritime 
and Transport union brass band” (for 
a union, post-Bob Crow, that called 
off their three-day tube strike) on the 
October 18 TUC demo in London, the 
actual picture in his article is of my 
17-strong PCS samba band (‘Boost to 
confidence’, October 23)! 

The BBC website proclaimed the 
Public and Commercial Services 
union contingent led by my band 
to be the liveliest one there. As one 
protestor amongst us was quoted 
as saying, “It’s like Rio here!” 
The band was met by PCS general 
secretary Mark Serwotka at the start 
- subsequently re-elected unopposed. 
Even Labour MP John McDonnell (a 
good friend of PCS) chose to march 
with us - rather than the main Labour- 
affiliated unions. 

Having a lively, louder samba band 
instead of a traditional brass band is 
not the only thing that makes PCS 
different from most unions. Three 
others are that we strike when we 
say we will, we genuinely believe in 
united action and we are not affiliated 
to the Labour Party - which rather 
explains these other two differences. 

I agree with the main sentiments 
of Rob Rooney in his letter (October 
30); in particular, his disagreeing that 
the backsliding union leaders are only 
reflecting their members. There are 
plenty of Unite, GMB and Unison 
activists (and members who’ve not 
taken action in years) utterly disgusted 
at their October 14 strike action being 
called off. As secretary of the largest 
PCS branch in the ministry of justice 
(MOJ), I was downbeat about the 
support for our action on October 15 
when we heard Unison, the GMB and 
Unite had called off theirs for the day 
before. It was so obvious they were 
acting in tandem with Labour local 
authorities to save Miliband being 
called upon to condemn the action, so 
getting ready for these same unions, 
as usual, to urge their members to vote 
Labour in May 2015. 

Some workplace reps were telling 
me their members were muttering 
they were going to strike-break and 
were fed up of PCS being left high and 
dry, as we were after the November 
30 2011 pensions strike. We knew 
the healthworkers would get good 
and favourable coverage (especially 
given the midwives taking their first 
action for 132 years - even if only 
four hours) on the Monday, and now 
no-one being out on Tuesday would 
see PCS get next to no coverage on 
the Wednesday. 

I gritted my teeth, issued my usual 
local strike newsletter and hoped the 
action would not be a flop. And on 
the day my members showed as much 
support for October 15, in worse 
circumstances, as they had done on 
July 10, when the NUT were also 
out. How does the CPGB explain that 
support if the members are so against 
action - the excuse used by Unison, 
Unite and GMB to call it off? 

Unlike long-serving activists, 
most members are not debating what 
strategy of action will win. They do 
not even think it is likely they will 
win with a ‘day here, day there’, but 
they want to show their anger over 
pay and think there should be a fight. 
Most of all, they think there should 
be a united fight. 

On July 10 over one million were 
out. Yet for October the big unions 
forced the action to be over three days 
(then pulled one of them) and, for 
reasons unknown, the NUT stayed out 
of it. Why do all these unions agree 


united action at TUC congresses (the 
call usually led by PCS, it should be 
said) and then pull it, even though 
their members want united action? 

One reason and one reason only - 
getting Labour re-elected. Rob Rooney 
is involved in the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition. What a difference 
if McCluskey put his money where 
his big mouth is and acted on what 
he spouts. Labour will not come up 
with a radical agenda benefiting the 
working class, as Len demands, so 
Unite should look for someone else 
to fund. Whilst McCluskey talks left 
about supporting Unite members not 
having to pay the political levy to 
Labour, his NEC agreed to make up 
the difference from Unite funds, so 
the Labour Party does not lose any 
monies in reality. How utterly cynical. 

Whilst loudmouth Len talks 
about urging Unite activists to join 
the Labour Party to ‘pull it left’, 
Unite presumably is part of the 
Labour conference arrangements 
committee softening or barring any 
motions actually committing Labour 
to anything remotely left or radical. 

What a difference to the fortunes 
of Tusc it would be for Unite and 
others to put millions of pounds into 
them (though I accept Tusc should 
be individual membership-based and 
have democratically accountable 
structures and rules). Had this been 
done years ago, would Ukip be 
growing instead of Tusc? 

So glad I and others successfully 
argued at PCS’s 2014 conference 
that we will not merge with Unite 
- thereby defeating the SPEW/S SP 
dominated NEC’s motion. 

The major Labour-affiliated unions 
are losing members, but are so big 
they are utterly complacent. Instead 
of getting out there and seriously 
organising the unorganised, they just 
call off action, watch the subs roll in 
and hand loads over to the Labour 
Party for nothing in return - except 
some full-time officials getting to 
become Labour MPs and certain 
bankrollers getting knighthoods or 
being made a lord later. 

The scant support Unison is 
giving the Doncaster care workers 
is a disgrace for such a huge and 
wealthy union. Does Unison not want 
any victories or are their sympathies 
more with privatising local (Labour) 
authorities, which do not want 
workers to get wage increases that 
will embarrass Labour if they win in 
2015? 

PCS has decided to become an 
organising union, not a servicing 
union. Servicing unions will not 
bring forward the next layer of 
young activists, given the alarming 
demographic of union activists 
getting older and fewer. Constantly 
calling off action, constantly breaking 
formerly agreed unity does not attract 
new activists. Putting all your eggs in 
the Labour Party basket only attracts 
careerists and opportunists, not class 
fighters. 

I had been looking forward to 
the TUC’s October 18 demo since it 
was first announced, yet the action 
pulled on October 14 left a bitter taste. 
PCS, the fighting union, was pushed 
near the back, whilst the big unions 
arranged for themselves to be at the 
front. Unison, Unite and the GMB 
pulled action over pay, yet had the 
brass neck to dominate a march titled 
‘Britain needs a pay rise’. 

The Weekly Worker expressed 
surprise at the turnout, yet how 
many more would have been there 
but for the action on October 14 being 
called off? How could local authority 
workers march for a pay rise when 
they’d been stood down and taken 
out of the fight - for what exactly? 
That march was supposed to be the 
culmination of action over pay on 
October 13-15. Once again, major 


unions were not seriously mobilising 
for a high turnout. After all, a massive 
turnout would have given attendees 
the confidence to call for more united 
action, to call for Labour to back 
workers more. Let’s have a token 
march to look like the TUC is doing 
something, but let’s not make a rod 
for our own backs by challenging the 
lack of support for trade unionists by 
‘their’ party. Meanwhile, as your 
article informed us, one million trade 
unionists were out in Italy days later. 

Charles Gradnitzer’s article 
(‘Stage-managed spectacle’, October 
30) on the woeful Labour Party 
conference, the lack of militancy from 
the unions and their failure to make 
any demands on ‘their’ Labour Party, 
states the actions of those unions in 
stitching up the conference agenda 
“demonstrates the futility of any 
strategy that calls on the unions to 
break from the Labour Party ... to 
forge a second Labour Party.” Charles 
states those unions “act as enforcers 
for the party bureaucracy to prevent 
even moderately leftwing policy from 
being discussed”. 

Well, Charles, doesn’t it depend 
on whether any alternative workers’ 
party is only aiming to be a second 
Labour Party or whether it will start 
with truly democratic and accountable 
structures and rules to ensure the 
members and activists control it rather 
than being a conveyor belt for well- 
paid careerists? 

The last Labour government 
sacked 100,000 civil servants, 
massively expanded the private 
finance initiative, introduced the 
market into the NHS and was all 
for privatisation of our public 
services. After a landslide victory, 
they presided over and facilitated 
the wealth gap between the rich and 
poor widening massively, brought in 
regional pay in the MOJ and waged 
war in Iraq and Afghanistan. Better 
than the Tories? They certainly are 
at duping workers into thinking they 
are better off under Labour, aided and 
abetted by their unions. 

I’ll not be voting Labour in 2015. 
I’ll be looking for any left alternative 
standing or will vote Green. 

Dave Vincent 
Manchester 

Backward affair 

The new leader of the Scottish 
Nationalist Party, Nicola Sturgeon, 
has made a very clever proposal 
that any UK referendum to leave 
the European Union should have the 
support of all four nations, and not 
just a simple aggregate arithmetical 
majority. 

I think this should be supported, 
especially given the circumstances 
that all three Westminster unionist 
leaders (plus Gordon Brown) ‘won’ 
the Scottish referendum by promising 
Scotland would increasingly play a 
full role in the United Kingdom 
‘family of nations’. It would clearly 
be wrong to take any of the nations 
of Britain out of the EU without their 
formally expressed consent. 

Those who support the evolution 
of a full federal British republic 
would also presumably support 
this principle of consent for such a 
momentous decision to leave our 
common European home. However, 
it is a little odd to hear the leader of 
the SNP, who advocates separation 
of Scotland from the UK ‘family 
of nations’, be so passionate about 
Scotland remaining in the European 
‘family of nation-states’. 

It is equally odd to hear people like 
Nigel Farage be so passionate about 
Scotland not separating from the UK, 
but for Britain itself to leave Europe. 
Ex-banker Farage let his cat out of 
the bag in his call for a full English 
parliament. He is not in favour of a 
UK ‘family of nations’ or a modern 


multinational and multicultural 
Britain, but of a UK dominated by 
a Greater England, and especially 
London, the home counties and the 
south-east, one of the main regional 
bases of British finance capital 
and home to a large number of the 
capitalist class. 

The UK Independence Party and 
the Tory right, increasingly headed up 
by Boris Johnson, are not interested 
in independence, democracy or any 
‘family of nations’, but are motivated 
in keeping British finance capital 
‘free’ and ‘independent’ from EU 
regulation and potential ultimate 
subservience to the European Central 
Bank and Berlin. 

Separation from Europe under the 
terms and conditions set by people 
like Farage and Johnson would be 
a deeply reactionary and backward 
affair for the people and nations of 
Britain. 

Andrew Northall 

Kettering 

Unmasked 

If I can precis John Rogan (Letters, 
October 30): US bombs will hold 
back the IS in Kobane; this will save 
the Kurd forces from defeat; and on 
these grounds we should be social- 
imperialists and support the US. 

This sort of reductio ad absurdum 
argument has been moving leftwards 
through the socialist movement. 
Left social democrats argued that 
Saddam was so evil that intervention 
was justified. More recently, the 
threat of humanitarian crisis justified 
intervention in Libya. Now the 
siege of Kobane means that we 
should support further imperialist 
intervention. It should be noted, by 
the way, that at each new conflict the 
necessity to construct a legal fiction 
to justify armed intervention, by, for 
example, some sort of UN resolution, 
gets less and less. The imperialist 
powers intervene today because it is 
in their interest to do so and no further 
justification is needed. 

The fact is that wars are never fought 
without a casus belli - for example, 
saving ‘gallant little Belgium’ in the 
1914 conflict. The overwhelming 
responsibility of socialists is to go 
beyond the Lone Ranger stories that 
imperialism concocts to unmask 
their responsibilities - in this case the 
reality that imperialist domination is 
the cause of the rivers of blood that 
flow through the Middle East and 
that it will never deliver democracy 
and freedom to any of the oppressed 
nationalities and ethnic groups. 

Above all, our responsibility is to 
unmask ‘our’ imperialism and explain 
that the democratic governments 
that unleash war across the globe are 
willing to unleash the same terror on 
the heads of European workers if this 
is what their class interest requires. 
That is the fundamental problem with 
the Danish socialists’ vote. 

By the way, the Socialist 
Democracy analysis can be found 
at http://bit.ly/socdemsyria. As a 
sympathising group attached to the 
Fourth International in Ireland, we 
sent the analysis to International 
Viewpoint , but it appears to have been 
lost in the post. 

John McAnulty 
email 

Humanitarian? 

There is much discussion within the 
left over whether there should be 
some kind of support for imperialist 
intervention to defend the Kurds in 
Kobane against Islamic State. Those 
who think there should are often well- 
meaning, but they are missing the 
point. Imperialism has been forced 
to intervene in this dispute to protect 
its own standing in the region, not out 
of humanitarian concern for anybody. 

Imperialism does try to present 


itself as being on the side of the 
angels, but the heavy weapons are 
not going to the Syrian Kurds: they 
are going to the Free Syrian Army and 
the Iraqi Kurds, both being reliable 
US lackeys. Imperialism is concerned 
with placating Turkish nationalism, 
not bringing freedom to the Kurds 
living in Syria or Turkey. 

Of course, the inhabitants of 
Kobane are in no position to criticise 
American bombing of IS - their lives 
are in immediate danger. But that is no 
reason for the left to alibi imperialism’s 
actions. Imperialism has shown itself 
to be incapable of providing any 
humane solutions in the Middle East 
and this present military escapade will 
prove the point once again. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Self-liquidate 

Moshe Machover’s reply (Letters, 
October 30) to my critique of the 
identity politics he is promoting is 
unserious. He simply pleads that 
the people involved in promoting 
such groups as International Jewish 
Anti-Zionist Network and Jews for 
Boycotting Israeli Goods are well 
meaning and do not have sinister or 
nefarious motives for their activities. 
I don’t doubt that and I never said 
they did. 

That does not change the fact that 
they are strategically wrong and that they 
accept a key facet of the Zionist world 
view: that those who project a Jewish 
identity are in some ways uniquely 
‘morally’ qualified to pronounce 
on matters to do with the Israel/ 
Palestine question. Such a concession 
must necessarily include elements of 
chauvinism, as I demonstrated, and 
in the real world strengthens the hold 
of this Zionist meme. The canard that 
criticism of this concept is the result 
of ‘prejudice’ against people of Jewish 
origin is mimicry of Zionist practices - 
nothing more. He produces no evidence 
that this argument reflects any such 
prejudice. 

In this regard, I was pleased to note 
that Shlomo Sand, one of the most 
courageous of Israel’s defenders of 
Palestinian rights, made exactly my 
point in his new book. He wrote: “... if 
those who call themselves anti-Zionist 
Jews without having lived in Israel 
and without knowing its language or 
having experienced its culture claim a 
particular right, different from that of 
non-Jews, to make accusations against 
Israel, how can one criticise overt pro- 
Zionists for granting themselves the 
privilege of actively intervening in 
decisions regarding the future and fate 
of Israel?” (How I stopped being a 
Jew , Verso 2014, p95). 

In fact, the outright renunciation of 
Jewish identity politics by Sands and 
others of the same inclination marks 
them out as the true pioneers of a real 
break with Zionism and liberation of 
the Palestinians, through the self¬ 
liquidation of the secular Jewish 
identity, which has no real national 
content, though it claims such at 
Palestinian expense. 

It is this progressive phenomenon, 
still in its infancy, that we should be 
engaging with. We should not be 
pandering to identity politics, even 
if many of its purveyors mean well. 
Meaning well means little where 
questions of class political strategy 
are concerned. Communists are the 
most consistent universalists, in the 
spirit of Marx’s demand, “Workers of 
the world, unite”, and we must seek 
to bolster genuine universalist trends, 
not ones based on particularism and 
exclusivity. 

A full review of Sands’ important 
and thought-provoking book will 
be published shortly by Communist 
Explorations. 

Ian Donovan 

Communist Explorations 
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AWL _ 

Intersectionality vs 
social-imperialism 

The recent spat in the NUS over Islamic State is indicative of 
the political disorientation of the student movement, writes 

Charles Gradnitzer 


I n July, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
member Dan Cooper brought a 
motion headed ‘Iraqi/Kurdish 
solidarity’ to the National Union of 
Students national executive council. 1 

The motion, which sought to 
“condemn the IS and support the 
Kurdish forces fighting against it, 
while expressing no confidence or 
trust in the US military intervention”, 
was not heard due to time limitations, 
so a similar motion was resubmitted 
to the September NEC meeting, 
having also been passed at the NUS’s 
Scottish EC. 

During the meeting black students 
officer Malia Bouattia argued that 
the call contained in the motion for 
the NUS to “encourage students to 
boycott anyone found to be funding 
the IS or supplying them with goods, 
training, travel or soldiers” - would 
effectively mandate the NUS to 
spy on Islamic societies, as the 
government sought to do in 2011 
as part of its Prevent programme. 2 
Rather than take the motion in parts 
or submit an amendment, the majority 
of the NEC voted against it in favour 
of discussing an alternative at its next 
meeting in December. 

Three weeks later Cooper 
published a report of the meeting 
on the National Campaign Against 
Fees and Cuts website. 3 This report 
was picked up by others and the 
motion subsequently received 
attention from the national press, 
which proceeded to blow the entire 
thing out of proportion, claiming that 
it was voted down on the grounds 
that opposition to Islamic State was 
“Islamophobic”. 

Malia was then subject to a 
barrage of online abuse from various 
groups, including the far right. 
Several members of the NUS NEC 
issued a statement on the NCAFC 
website explaining their decision 4 
and the NUS, NCAFC and various 
student unions issued statements in 
defence of Malia. 

Last month student union officers 
at University College London 
attempted to prevent the AWL national 
conference from being held at UCL on 
‘safe space’ grounds, 5 claiming that 
Cooper’s report had “led to ... death 
threats” being made against Malia, 
and citing Sean Matgamna’s confused, 
chauvinist article on ‘Marxism and 
religion’ 6 as evidence of the dangerous 
space that the AWL would create on 
campus. Thankfully they were unable 
to actually stop the conference, which 
went ahead as planned. 

'No confidence’ 

The most disappointing aspect of the 
debate following the rejection of the 
motion was the failure of anybody to 
explain why the motion was social- 
imperialist. 

In his report of the NEC meeting 
Dan Cooper writes: “... the motion 
cannot be clearer in saying that [US 
imperialism] cannot be relied upon to 
deliver democratic change in Iraq: ‘no 
confidence or trust in the US military 
intervention’.” 

In fact the motion could be a 
lot clearer - this “no confidence or 
trust” formulation has been used by 
the AWL to cover its non-opposition 
to imperialist intervention in Kosova 
in 1999, Bali in 2002, Iraq in 2003, 


Haiti in 2010, Libya in 2011 and 
Syria in 2011. Given the AWL’s 
positions on these events, it is 
hardly surprising that nobody was 
convinced by its lack of “trust” in 
US imperialism. 

The AWL supported outright the 
occupation of Iraq (while preaching 
“no confidence or trust” in it) on the 
grounds that it provided “some very 
limited space for the labour movement 
to exist”. 7 In the resolution adopted by 
its 2004 AGM the AWL wrote: “We 
were right not to trust the US and the 
UK” and said it would not “give any 
political support” to the occupation, 
yet still refused to call for it to be 
immediately ended. 8 This continued 
from the beginning of the occupation 
almost until its end. 

In 2011, Sacha Ismail defended 
the AWL’s “non-opposition” to Nato 
intervention which produced the 
ongoing civil war, ethnic-cleansing 
and Balkanisation in Libya by 
claiming that “nothing was going to 
save the Libyan revolution except 
outside intervention”. 9 

This political confusion and 
double-think has obviously had a 
profound effect on AWL member 
Jim Denham, who thinks that the left 
should now call for the reoccupation 
of Iraq: “Aerial bombing will 
unfortunately not kill Isis: for once, 
‘boots on the ground’ are necessary, 
and the left should be calling for 
that. The relative failure of the 
interventions in Afghanistan and 
Iraq was not the military campaigns 
(which were successful), but the 
‘nation-building’ afterwards.” 

Of course, Denham is simply 
taking the AWL’s position to its 
logical conclusion. Once you look 
into your crystal ball and determine 
that one of two capitalist options is 
more progressive, even with caveats 
about mistrust, it is not a giant 
leap from that to look to your own 
national bourgeoisie as the agency 
of historical change, as so many 
socialists have done throughout the 
history of the movement. Suspending 
the class struggle at home in the 
hope that you might mobilise or 
rely on antagonistic and alien 
forces to save the day, rather than 
mobilising the working class in its 
own international interests, is the 
antithesis of independent working 
class politics and foreign policy. 

The AWL repeatedly arrives 
at such slogans and totally fails 
to evaluate the outcome of these 
interventions. Far from bringing any 
level of stability, America has time 
and time again produced unstable, 
fragmented states plagued by civil 
war, as it engages in increasingly 
irrational and destructive wars in 
order to retain its status as hegemon 
during a prolonged period of relative 
decline. 

Think of the 
children 

While the AWL’s positions on 
international conflicts and world 
affairs are wrong, they are simply 
ideas. They are not “dangerous” to 
people’s personal safety, as some 
UCL student union bureaucrats seem 
to think. The move to prevent the 
conference taking place was part of 


the new moral panic gripping student 
politics, where words and ideas are 
harmful in and of themselves and must 
be prevented from being heard. 

However, the attempt to stop 
the conference and the ‘public 
safety’ warning to students about 
the presence of AWL members on 
campus should give them pause for 
thought: for instance, Beth Redmond 
of the AWL was given space in 
Solidarity to “applaud” the forcible 
disbanding of the student rugby club 
at the London School of Economics 
for publishing a “sexist, classist and 
homophobic offensive leaflet” - on 
the grounds that handing out pieces 
of paper with nasty words on them 
is “threatening” and leads to “actual 
damage, physical and emotional”. 
Her short article did note that “the 
culture of banning societies can 
set a precedent for people to think 
that banning someone who says 
something you disagree with is the 
correct course of action”. However, 
in this case ... 10 

Students should have the right to 
express their thoughts and opinions, 
regardless of whether we think what 
is being said has any artistic or 
intellectual merit and others should 
have the right to listen to them 
without the interference of self- 
appointed censors. 

Any proposal to violate this right 
requires that we hand the power to 
somebody other than ourselves to 
determine what we can and cannot 
hear. It infantilises students, treating 
them as children who need protecting 
from the outside world and damaging 
their ability to function in it when 
they leave university. But all this is 
indicative of the disorientation of the 
student movement. 

It is testament to the staggering 
incompetence and political confusion 
of groups like Student Broad Left 
that it could not bring a single motion 
or amendment to the NUS NEC in six 
months, while a social-imperialist 
outfit like the AWL managed to 
submit two. This illustrates the 
dire need for Marxist politics to 
be represented on the NUS NEC in 
order to challenge both incoherent, 
intersectionalite nonsense and 
social-imperialism. 

As for the AWL, far from 
being, as it claims, some sort of 
enlightened underdog challenging 
an all-pervasive anti-imperialist 
common sense, it is thoroughly 
social-imperialist • 
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CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 9,6pm: ‘The genuine legacy of Bolshevism’. 
Speaker: Lars T Lih. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday November 11, 6.30pm: ‘The golden bough: yesterday and 
today’. Speaker: Robert Fraser. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, but 
small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http: //radic alanthropology group. org. 

The British establishment 

Thursday November 6, 7.30pm: Meeting, Bishopsgate Institute, 

230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. Speaker: Owen Jones. Entry £9 (£7 
concessions). 

Hosted by the Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

‘On the way home’ 

Thursday November 6 to Thursday November 20, 9am to 5pm: 

Exhibition, Rich Mix, 35-47 Bethnal Green Road, London El. The 
work of Palestinian artist Munir Wakedour. 

Organised by Arts Canteen: www.artscanteen.com. 

Historical Materialism 

Thursday November 6 to Sunday November 9, all day: 11th annual 
HM conference, ‘How capitalism survives’, Vernon Square Campus, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Penton Rise, London WC1. 
Organised by Historical Materialism : www.historicalmaterialism.org. 

Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday November 8, 10am to 5pm: Annual general meeting, 
Friends House, small hall, Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

The real World War I 

Saturday November 8, 6pm: Alternative anti-war remembrance, 
with discussion and poetry. The Fusion at The Forum, Millennium 
Plain, Norwich NR2. Speaker: Lindsey German. £8 (£5 concessions) 
including free drink. 

Organised by Norwich Stop the War Coalition: 
www.norwichstopwar.org.uk/index.php 

Socialist films 

Sunday November 9,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London Wl. Chester Yang’s War matters (UK, 50 minutes) 
and Yotam Feldman’s The lab (Israel/Belgium/France, 60 minutes). 
Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Remember Tony Benn 

Sunday November 9, 7.30pm: Remembrance Sunday of a different 
kind, Seven Dials Club, 42 Earlham Street, London WC2. £5 (£7 on 
the door). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Inequality and the one percent 

Wednesday November 12, 6.30pm: Discussion, Bookmarks, 1 
Bloomsbury Street, London WC1. With authors and academics Danny 
Dorling and Mary O’Hara. £2 entry. 

Organised by Bookmarks: http://www.bookmarksbookshop.co.uk/events. 

What next for Palestine? 

Thursday November 13, 5.30pm: Discussion, Hogg lecture theatre, 
University of Westminster, 35 Marylebone Road, London NW1. Free 
entry. 

Organised by General Union of Palestinian Students: 
www.gupsuk.co.uk. 

Left Unity 

Saturday, November 15,11am - Sunday November 16, 4pm: 

National conference, London Irish Centre, 50-52 Camden Square, 
London NW 1. 

Organised by Left Unity: http://leftunity.org. 

Striking together, organising to win 

Saturday November 15,11am to 5pm: Conference, Bloomsbury 
Central Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 
Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

Defend protest rights 

Sunday November 16,11am till late: National conference against 
state violence and injustice in a climate of austerity, rising racism and 
inequality. 

Organised by Defend the Right to Protest: 
www. defendtherighttoprotest. org. 

For free education 

Wednesday November 19,12 noon: Student march for restoration of 
education maintenance allowance and abolition of student loans. Assemble 
outside University of London Union, Malet Street, London WC1. 
Organised by Student Assembly Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/thestudentassembly. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ITALY 


Class struggle intensifies 

Toby Abse reports on both verbal and physical clashes, as workers resist the latest attacks from ‘Italy’s 
Tony Blair’ 



More strikes and demonstrations to come 


I n the wake of the impressive 
demonstration on Saturday 
October 25, mobilising one million 
protestors in Rome, 1 the gulf between 
the leftwing trade union confederation, 
the CGIL, and prime minister Matteo 
Renzi has deepened. 

Whilst the bourgeois press has 
focused on the undeniable mutual 
loathing between Renzi and CGIL 
secretary general Susanna Camusso, 
the polarisation is a reflection of an 
intensifying class struggle - as Renzi 
put it, speaking to an audience of 
industrialists on November 3, “There 
is a calculated design to break Italy in 
two and divide it between bosses and 
workers. It is a mad risk. Labour must 
not be the terrain of political clashes.” 2 
And it is no accident that October 
29 saw unprovoked and extremely 
violent police charges in central Rome 
- not against students, unemployed, 
squatters, anarchists or autonomists 
(standard targets in recent years 3 ), 
but against a well organised official 
protest by FIOM, the engineering 
workers’ union affiliated to the CGIL, 
campaigning against redundancies in 
the steel works at Terni and largely 
consisting of a delegation from that 
Umbrian steel town. 

The initial clashes were purely 
verbal. The publication of an interview 
with Camusso in the centre-left daily 
La Repubblica on October 29 gave 
a public signal of the trade union 
leader’s intransigent opposition not 
just to Renzi’s proposed changes in 
labour law - his so-called “Jobs Act” 
- but also to his whole economic and 
fiscal strategy. At one stage during the 
interview she got up and went towards 
a noticeboard in her office, where she 
pointed to a clipping from a press 
agency containing a declaration made 
by Sergio Marchionne, the managing 
director of Fiat, on October 2. 

Referring to the labour market, 
Marchionne had spoken of the 
necessity to get “the scrap metal off 
the railway tracks” and explained 
this was the task assigned to Renzi, 
emphasising: “We have put him there 
for that very reason.” The CGIL leader 
pointed out to her interviewer: “See, 
that declaration has never been denied. 
It really hit me that a Swiss citizen 4 
who has moved the legal and fiscal 
headquarters of Fiat abroad can say of 
our prime minister, ‘We have put him 
there’, and that he can do so without 
arousing any reaction.” 

She went on to say: “This explains the 
government’s attention to great subjects 
which act as bearers of particular 
interests ... These words of Marchionne 
illustrate better than any reasoning why 
the government has no willingness to 
discuss anything with those who, like 
the trade unions, represent general rather 
than corporate interests.” 

When asked whether, as the trade 
unions had claimed in the past, 
the government follows the lead 
of Confindustria (the employers’ 
federation roughly equivalent to the 
CBI), which represents all enterprises 
regardless of size, she responded: “The 
government copies the proposals of the 
big enterprises of Confindustria.” She 
argued that Renzi’s reduction in the 
payroll tax - Irap - largely favoured 
the large enterprises. “But it will not 
have any effect on employment.” She 
attributed the problems of the public 
administration to outsourcing in “the 
interests of the strong powers \poteri 
forti ], which paralyse the activities of 
the public administration”. 

Camusso mocked Renzi’s publicly 
stated unwillingness to negotiate, 
pointing out that there had been “extra¬ 


parliamentary negotiations” over the 
electoral law, institutional reform and 
justice reform 5 , so that in practice 
this refusal only applied to the trade 
unions. She said of the ministers she 
had met on October 27 that “They 
listen to the corporations, but not to 
those who represent labour.” 

As far as the CGIL’s plans for a 
general strike were concerned, she 
concluded: “There will be coordinated 
strikes, demonstrations, initiatives 
and then we will carry out a general 
strike. As always our comitato direttivo 
(executive committee) called for mid- 
November will decide.” 

Needless to say, Renzi’s loyal 
acolytes directed a torrent of personal 
abuse at Camusso after this forthright 
interview, whose essence was widely 
reported in other media - even though 
the close relationship between Renzi 
and Marchionne, with whom the 
Italian premier very publicly consorted 
at the Chrysler headquarters 6 during 
his recent US tour, could not be denied. 
The most vicious and slanderous attack 
on Camusso came from the recently 
elected MEP, Pina Picierno, who 
belongs to the Partito Democratico, 
of which Renzi is the leader. (The 
PD is a merger of various parties, the 
largest components being the former 
‘official communists’ and centre-right 
politicians like Renzi.) 

Picierno said: “I could remind 
people that Camusso was elected 
with fraudulent membership cards or 
the square 7 was filled with paid for 
coaches.” 8 This young woman, whose 
outbursts have embarrassed more 
politically experienced Renzi loyalists, 
later made an extremely half-hearted 
apology, admitting her own remarks 
were “possibly excessive”, but claiming 
Camus so’s phraseology, to which she 
was responding, was “unacceptable”. 

Graziano Delrio, the prime 
minister’s undersecretary, although 
equally servile, showed slightly more 
sophistication in his line of attack, 
saying of Camusso: “Clinging to the 
declaration of an entrepreneur is in the 
best of cases infantile.” Asked by his 
interviewer what it was in the worst 
of cases, he responded: “It reveals an 
old logic of suspicion and insinuation.” 


Aware that this psychological character 
assassination did not really address 
Camusso’s substantive point about 
Renzi being a front man for Fiat, 
he added: “We have taxed unearned 
incomes and the banks. Go and see if 
certain managers and certain bankers 
are happy with this government.” 9 

Police assault 

These verbal clashes between the 
government and the trade unions 
were followed by physical clashes. 
On October 29 a FIOM demonstration 
in Rome was attacked by the police. 
The FIOM protest began peacefully 
enough with a picket of the German 
embassy - the steel works in the 
Umbrian town of Terni, where 537 
workers are currently threatened 
with redundancy, is owned by the 
German firm of Thyssen-Krupp 
and the workers felt the dispute was 
sufficiently important to assume some 
diplomatic significance in terms of 
Italian-German relations, as the Terni 
works accounts for 40% of the special 
steel produced in Italy and 12% of the 
European production. 10 

However, although the picket 
passed off without incident, things 
changed when the workers decided 
to march towards the ministry of 
economic development, where the 
minister, Federica Guidi, was having 
discussions with the Terni plant’s 
Italian managing director, Lucia 
Morselli, about their future. Almost as 
soon as the procession moved towards 
the ministry, the police charged, with 
their truncheons drawn, to block the 
workers’ path. Five demonstrators 
ended up in hospital with head wounds. 
National FIOM secretary Rosario 
Rappa was one of the wounded and 
even FIOM’s top leader, Maurizio 
Landini, was on the wrong end of 
truncheon blows. 

The police subsequently claimed 
they had been conducting a 
“containment operation” to stop the 
procession going towards Rome’s 
main railway station, Roma Termini, 
allegedly with the intention of 
paralysing it and bringing Italy’s 
national rail network to a complete halt 
for hours. The trade unionists pointed 


out that this was a lie, that it was a 
peaceful demonstration, that they had 
specifically asked to be allowed to 
go to the ministry in connection with 
their own industrial dispute and had 
absolutely no intention of marching 
on the railway station. 

Camusso rightly responded to the 
incident by saying: “The government 
must give answers, not beat up the 
workers” 11 - the attack on FIOM 
activists was an attack on the whole 
labour movement, she said. Neither 
Renzi nor interior minister Angelino 
Alfano, the coalition government’s 
foremost representative of the Nuovo 
Centrodestra (NCD, or New Centre 
Right, the breakaway group of former 
Berlusconian parliamentarians, who 
had split from their original patron 
when he moved into opposition 
to Enrico Letta’s government in 
autumn 2013) were willing to take 
responsibility for the day’s events. 

Landini made it clear that he did not 
believe the police would have acted 
in so extreme a manner unless they 
had received an order from somebody 
further up the chain of command, 
but quite deliberately did not name 
anybody as the culprit; implicitly he 
seemed to be blaming Alfano rather 
than Renzi, with whom he was until 
recently on relatively good terms. 12 
Whether or not Landini holds Renzi 
personally responsible, FIOM felt 
it had no choice but to escalate its 
campaign of industrial action and by 
the end of October it had announced 
plans for two demonstrations - one in 
Milan for workers from the northern 
regions on November 14, and another 
in Naples for workers from the southern 
regions on November 21. These would 
be accompanied by eight hours of 
“general strike” (ie, a nationwide strike 
by all FIOM members) to coincide 
with the demonstrations. 

Whilst FIOM was very careful to 
keep its own November 3 anti-Renzi 
demonstration in Brescia separate from 
the protest organised by the students, 
the semi-syndicalist breakaway union 
Cobas and the autonomist centri 
sociali , there were further violent 
clashes between those on the unofficial 
march and the police, adding to the 


atmosphere of social tension. 

The CGIL will be involved in 
three days of mobilisation called 
in conjunction with its less militant 
counterparts, the CISL and UIL: 
pensioners’ demonstrations in Milan, 
Rome and Palermo on November 5; a 
public-sector workers’ demonstration 
in Rome on November 8; and a 
demonstration of those involved in the 
food sector on November 29. The CGIL 
now seems set on calling a general strike 
on a day in the first half of December. 
Currently there seems to be some 
possibility of UIL joining in, despite 
an earlier strong statement by Luigi 
Angeletti, the UIL secretary general, on 
October 29 that “To proclaim a general 
strike now would be an attempt to bring 
down the government, which will not 
succeed; and therefore would end badly 
for us.” 13 

Whether or not the UIL has changed 
its line, the CISL’s opposition to the 
CGIL’s general strike strategy remains 
unchanged, so there seems no hope of 
a united trade union front against the 
government. However, Camusso’s low 
expectations about solidarity from her 
counterparts in the other trade union 
confederations, derived from the 
experience of their behaviour during 
the 2012 conflicts with the government 
of Mario Monti, mean that the views 
of the UIL and CISL will not be the 
decisive factor in whether the strike 
goes ahead. 

The developments of the last week 
or so in the media and on the streets 
make it much more likely • 

Notes 

1. See ‘Marching in defence of article 18’ Weekly 
Worker October 30 2014.. 

2. La Repubblica November 4 2014. 

3. On some occasions the irresponsible 
provocations of the Black Bloc and other ultra- 
leftists have acted as a trigger, but there can be no 
dispute about the habitual violence of the Roman 
police. 

4. The Italian-Canadian, Marchionne, has become 
a Swiss citizen for tax reasons. 

5. Although Camusso only mentioned the lawyers’ 
association, the Ordine degli Awocati, the implicit 
reference to Berlusconi and the Patto del Nazareno 
would have been obvious to most readers. 

6. Marchionne is personally responsible for the 
fusion of the two automobile companies. US 
taxpayers have footed the bill for Chrysler’s 
survival, just as Italian taxpayers have frequently 
bailed out Fiat - contrary to all the propaganda 
in the neoliberal media about the brilliance of 
Marchionne’s entrepreneurship. 

7. Piazza San Giovanni in Rome, on October 25. 

8. It is not altogether clear why a trade union’s 
use of its own funds to hire coaches for a 
demonstration in defence of its members’ interests 
could be regarded as sinister. Even Picierno does 
not seem to have suggested that the coaches were 
paid for by some external political or financial 
interest group, whether domestic or foreign, 
seeking to manipulate the CGIL - the kind of 
claim that might have been made during the cold 
war decades. 

9. Interview La Repubblica October 30 2014. 

10. Figures given in La Repubblica October 30 
2014. Whilst there may be particular resentment 
against a German firm, it should be stressed that 
the whole Italian steel industry is now in severe 
crisis, with similar threats of mass redundancies 
hanging over the Tuscan steel town of Piombino 
and, of course, over the notorious steel works at 
Taranto, where the cavalier attitude of the Riva 
family towards health and safety over the last 
two decades since privatisation has created an 
ecological catastrophe. These towns have all been 
dominated by this single industry, so that the 
potential closure of the steel works would in every 
case give rise to long-term mass unemployment; 
therefore industrial disputes of this kind are 
particularly bitter and potentially explosive. 

11 .La Repubblica October 30 2014. 

12. It has to be admitted that Alfano would have 
more to gain than Renzi from a quarrel between 
the government and FIOM, since Alfano, unlike 
Renzi, has no interest in playing off Landini 
against Camusso or in calming the PD minority, 
which may still have some sympathy for the 
unions. Moreover, Alfano is widely regarded as 
being contemptuous of civil liberties as a result 
of an episode in which the wife of a prominent 
Kazakh dissident was illegally deported from Italy 
during the Letta administration; Alfano claimed 
total ignorance of that police raid and allowed 
police officials to take the blame. 

13. La Repubblica October 30 2014. 
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IRELAND 


A better way of being 


T he introduction of water charges 
in Ireland is the latest of the 
anti-working class measures in 
the austerity package agreed with 
the troika by the last Fianna Fail/ 
Green government and continued 
under the present regime. Previous 
protests in 2012 and 2013 against the 
austerity deal included a boycott of the 
household tax. But the government 
then employed direct taxation 
measures to beat the working class 
into submission. 

The state was confident that it had 
won the battle. Earlier this year a 
semi-state company was set up and 
water meter installation began. The 
government and its cronies in Irish 
Water did not even consider that the 
working class would resist. They 
were very wrong. Protests began over 
the summer in Cork city and Dublin, 
where they prevented meters being 
installed across entire estates. Now that 
movement is spreading right across the 
country. A national demonstration took 
place in Dublin on October 11 with 
numbers claimed at between 80,000 
and 100,000. More local protests 
followed and on November 1 up to 
200,000 people took part in marches 
in villages, towns and cities all over 
the country. The message from every 
one of those marches was clear - scrap 
water charges now. The working class 
has had enough and will not be pushed 
to pay any more. 

The government is in crisis. 
Backbench TDs are rebelling and 
ministers are panicking. Taoiseach Enda 
Kenny says he will not back down and 
promises “clarity” on the payments. 
But the government is refusing to 
acknowledge the reality that is facing 
it. The majority of the Irish working 
class is very clear - they want no water 
meters and no water charges. 

I spoke to Karen Doyle, a leading 
member of the Cobh Says No campaign, 
which has been active against the 
household and property taxes and is 
now leading a mass struggle in Cobh 
to prevent the installation of water 
meters. She is now a national leader 
in this struggle. 

Anne McShane 

What stage has the campaign 
against water charges 
reached? 

In the past few weeks there have been 
street and estate meetings throughout 
Cobh. This was the result of a 
community meeting we held seven 
weeks ago. Before that our campaign, 
Cobh Says No, was operating with a 
couple of dozen core activists. But, 
with the news of water metering, the 
meeting was really packed. It was 
decided that people would go back 
to their estates and knock on their 
neighbours’ doors and call street 
meetings. We promised we would 
support the residents and would 
discuss how to prevent the meters 
being installed and do all we could to 
stop Irish Water. 

What was the response at 
these street meetings? 

The first meeting was in an estate 
called Russell Heights. There 
were about 90 people, plus a lot of 
apologies - and this is a small estate. 
The meeting was led by residents 
themselves, although we had drawn 
up a leaflet to advise people on how 
to conduct the campaign. Residents 
decided to allow only a small number 
of Irish Water staff onto the estate to 
install meters for those who wanted 
them and block all other metering. 
They also agreed to put up posters in 
houses refusing installation of a meter. 
That postering campaign has taken 



Karen Doyle (inset): working class in rebellion 


off throughout the town. It is an act 
of mass civil disobedience. It is also 
a signal to activists that, even if those 
residents are out, meter installation 
must be blocked. 

Are people taking action? 

Yes, streets and estates all over the 
town are active and have been very 
successful. The residents get up at 6am 
and organise themselves. We have 
‘spotters’ to see how many Irish Water 
vans are coming into the town and 
then we have phone trees and email to 
alert residents, who then come out and 
block the installation of meters. There 
have been a number of stand-offs and 
other supporters then turn up. Estates 
and streets are guarded from morning 
to night. 

What has been the reaction of 
Irish Water? 

Irish Water had an agreement with us 
only to meter houses without a poster. 
But last Thursday morning they broke 
that agreement when a resident in 
Rushbrooke Manor was threatened 
with arrest for blocking installation 
to his home. He asked for help and 
told the gardai and Irish Water that 
he did not want a meter. He had to go 
to work and three of us took his place 
and stood on his stopcock. A crowd 
of people gathered and all the other 
residents on the estate took up similar 
positions in solidarity. Then three of 
us were arrested for obstructing Irish 
Water - myself, Alan Gibson and 
Vincent Cunningham. 

There was a lot of publicity 
after the arrests. You had a 
number of interviews with the 
national media and there were 
also other actions taken in 
Cork. There have also been big 
demonstrations throughout the 
country, but the government 
is making threats. What is 
the mood now among working 
class areas? 

The mood is very defiant and it is 
really giving a sense of a community 
in action that I have not seen in many 
years. People are getting to know one 
another and going out to draw in others 
from different areas. They are rallying 
to support neighbouring estates. 
People are sharing experiences, food, 
and are helping each other. It is also 
predominantly women that I see 
taking part and becoming leaders in 


their own area. There are plenty of 
men also, but it is striking to see the 
number of women who are coming out 
and being vocal in their opposition to 
Irish Water. 

Why do you think this 
campaign has struck such a 
chord? 

I think people have nothing left to give 
in this country. We have been giving 
and giving for years. I also think there 
is something about water. We already 
pay for it through our taxes. Water is 
the source of life and we see it as being 
vital for the most vulnerable, the sick 
and the poor. This has moved people 
into action, because they know it will 
be another thing to pay. But, more 
than that, it has become about profit 
and people are saying that water must 
never ever be about profit. 

The government has made 
clear that every home is to 
get a meter whether you want 
one or not. It is the law. How 
do people therefore see their 
relationship with the state? 

That is where the defiance is coming 
in. People are saying absolutely no 
way, no more, no way. They are 
refusing to obey the law because they 
see it as a bad law which they will not 
obey. 

Last Saturday there were up 
to 200,000 people protesting 
throughout the country. You 
spoke at the demonstration in 
Cork and said you believed that 
people were in the process 
of articulating a new form of 
society. What did you mean by 
this? 

I think people want a new form of 
democracy and you can see the genesis 
of this at street meetings. People are 
making their own decisions about how 
to defend and organise themselves 
and are finding it really empowering. 
We now have street committees with 
a delegate structure with regular 
delegate meetings. We are also 
sending people out to speak to other 
towns to help them get organised. 
People are finding a voice within their 
own neighbourhood, but they are not 
being listened to by government. But 
they are no longer too concerned about 
that, as they are taking ownership at 
a grassroots level. That is what I 
believe is the genesis of an absolutely 


revolutionary movement. 

Do you think that 
people in Ireland are 
becoming conscious 
of themselves as a 
working class? 

I do. I have spoken at meetings about 
being a working class woman and about 
this being a fight for our class. I think 
that this has struck a deep chord with so 
many people. This struggle has created 
some sort of shift in people’s thinking 
about their position in Irish society. 

Are people talking about 
socialism and revolutionary 
politics? 

Yes, absolutely, especially within 
groups of women when we are 
standing around having our coffee 
break in the morning. Some women 
have said to me that they will be 
involved in the struggle from now on 
and want to be involved and take an 
active role in life and society. I am 
blown away by all of this. I think it 
is amazing. 

Where do you think it is going 
from here? 

This form of organisation has really 
caught on in our town and I think it has 
the possibility to spread to other areas. 
At the demonstration in Cork I said, 
“Do yourselves a favour and go home 
and get organised.” It is really doing 
ourselves a favour as a working class 
to get organised - by knocking on your 
neighbour’s door and asking them 
how they feel about water meters. That 
is the start of it. We all know that this 
is not just about water meters, but it is 
a starting point. Now we have whole 
estates that Irish Water is not allowed 
onto and people’s attitude is getting 
tougher through experience. 

But we still have to deal with 
the state. We are facing the 
gardai and the government. 
How are we going to tackle 
them? 

OK, but look what we have done in 
three weeks as a county. We have put 
the frighteners on them. They keep 
throwing us some crumbs - every 
day there is a new crumb. And what 
the working class has said is highly 
unusual. Before, people would have 
accepted those crumbs but now they 
are saying, ‘To hell with this. No more 
crumbs - no more!’ That’s what I am 
hearing at street meetings. 


What I am trying to get at 
is what about our national 
organisation? The state is 
organised on a national basis 
and in my view we need a 
national organisation and a 
democratic revolutionary party 
in Ireland. It is a huge problem 
that we don’t have one at the 
moment. How do you think we 
should organise nationally 
and do you think there is a 
possibility of a party being 
formed? 

I think of course we have to organise 
nationally. We need a national 
representative meeting and we need 
to discuss this with people we are 
in contact with in other areas. Who 
knows what will come out of that? 
I suppose the people themselves 
will decide what the course of 
action is. But it is about building 
confidence. It is about showing 
them another alternative, a better 
way of being. People are already 
seeing this and like the experience 
of having control. For too long they 
had no control or they handed that 
control over. But now that is not the 
way. The activists get out of bed at 
6am every morning and stand their 
ground all day and get back up the 
next day and do it all over again. 

We have had solidarity 
greetings from Australia, 

San Francisco and London. In 
terms of organisation my view 
is that we need to reach out 
to other countries. Ireland is 
not going to do it on its own, 
although it could be the spark 
for something bigger. 

I believe we can do that. I believe 
we can be that spark for something 
bigger. I feel it in the air. I felt it at the 
national demonstrations. Something 
has changed. The difference now 
is that the working class has taken 
ownership of this struggle. After this 
experience they will not want to go 
back to life as it was before. That is 
the difference • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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SWP 


Hype and delusions 

Peter Manson reviews Internal Bulletin No2 



Inflated self-image 


T he second of this year’s Socialist 
Workers Party Pre-conference 
Bulletins is, I am afraid to say, 
just as bereft of serious debate as the 
first. These documents, known as 
Internal Bulletins {IB s), provide the 
only opportunity for SWP individuals 
or groups of comrades to present their 
views to the entire membership, but 
only a tiny proportion of them avail 
themselves of that opportunity. 

IB No2 (October), one of the three 
bulletins to be published before the 
December 12-14 annual conference, 
contains 32 pages. 1 But no fewer than 
15 of them are taken up by the central 
committee’s own perspectives and 
exhortations, while a further seven 
pages carry organisational or 
presentational details. That leaves 
just 10 pages for the 12 contributions 
that have not been submitted by the 
CC. But even amongst these, seven 
are totally in line with CC thinking 
- telling us, for example, how 
wonderfully well Aberdeen branch or 
the Socialist Worker Student Society 
is doing. 

The handful of comrades who 
consider they have anything 
worthwhile to say contrasts sharply 
with the official membership figure 
- an absurdly exaggerated 5,868. 
Admittedly, “This is down from 
7,180 last year,” concedes the CC 
- partly because “some people left 
the party in the early part of the 
2014” and partly as a result of the 
“thoroughgoing re-registration of 
party membership”, which was 
carried out at the beginning of 2014. 
As a result of this re-registration, the 
CC declared in IB Nol, “We have 
taken over 1,000 names off our 
database”, so “We now have a much 
more accurate picture of the party 
membership, and we hope branches 
will now have confidence in their 
membership lists.” 2 

This re-registration exercise had 
been forced on a reluctant leadership 
by the constant complaints from local 
organisers (not to mention exposure in 
the Weekly Worker) that the majority 
of so-called “registered members” 
were actually ex-members or mere 
contacts - they may once have signed 
a membership application form, but 
they never actually attend SWP events 
or support SWP actions. 

Of course, the CC could not be 
expected to come completely clean 
and so it continues to inflate the figure 
of actual members by a factor of 
four of five. This is illustrated by the 
admission last year that, of the claimed 
7,180 members in 2013, only 2,147 - 
fractionally under 30% - paid regular 
dues. But even amongst these comrades 
there are hundreds who are really more 
like supporters - yes, they make a small, 
regular donation, but that is all. 

This year the central committee does 
not reveal the proportion who pay dues, 
but it does state in a document headed 
‘Building the party’: “Overall about 
36% of our members are on direct 
debit.” Does this mean 36% of the 
claimed 5,868 (which would translate 
into a little over 2,000), or 36% of the 
real membership? It is impossible to 
say, since, although the CC refers the 
reader to the “full figures at the end 
of the document”, unfortunately such 
figures are nowhere to be seen. 

However, despite the concession 
that the partial purge of the “registered 
membership” lists represents, 
the SWP practice of constantly 
replenishing those lists with yet 
more phantom “members” continues 
unabated. So we read that up to the 
end of September no fewer than 569 


new recruits had joined since the 
beginning of 2014: “We are hopeful 
that, if last year is a guide, we should 
reach about 800 recruits” by the end 
of the year. A bit down on the average 
of 1,000 “recruits” who had allegedly 
joined the SWP in each of the last five 
years then, most of whom have, of 
course, disappeared into the ether. 
Once again, it has to be stressed that 
overwhelmingly these are people who 
have merely expressed an interest in 
the SWP by filling in a form. 

‘Building the party’ also 
demonstrates this reality when it 
talks about the organisation of branch 
meetings. It starts by referring to the 
recent “period of deep internal division”. 
Fortunately, “We are recovering, but 
not every branch has expanded or feels 
that it is seeing more involvement by 
members.” What it means by that is, in 
particular, “more involvement” by the 
people who have filled in a form, but 
who have never been seen again since. 
And the CC thinks the way to get them 
to come along to branch meetings is to 
dumb down even further the level of 
political discussion. 

It exhorts local organisers to 
“imagine you are coming to one of our 
meetings for the first time” and shape 
the agenda accordingly. So, while 
the first half of each branch meeting 
should deal “in a relevant way with 
the major political issues of the day”, 
the speaker should keep it simple: 
“Sometimes we need to use Marxist 
terms that are not in common use or 
are distorted. We should explain them 


wherever possible.” 

And, just as importantly: 

We also have to guard against 
comrades speaking for a very long 
time and making several points. It’s 
better normally to make one point 
well and, if there’s time, to return 
for a second contribution later in 
the meeting. It’s a bit intimidating 
if the norm seems to be five- 
minute contributions steeped in our 
tradition and experience of the last 
30 years of class struggle. 

Yes, you read it correctly: five minutes 
is a “very long time” for contributions 
from the floor, even in a branch 
meeting of five or six people. 

But, just in case even this dumbed- 
down discussion is too much for the 
new “members”, the second half of the 
meeting, dealing with organisation and 
important forthcoming events, should 
consist of “a maximum of three items”. 
The poor things can’t cope with too 
much politics. 

Alternative? 

The CC document entitled ‘The 
potential for a fight’ urges comrades 
not to be downhearted by the “low 
level of struggle”, epitomised by the 
comparatively small number of days 
lost through strike action. Similarly, 
“There are half as many workers in 
trade unions as at the high point in the 
1970s” and also “fewer workplace reps 
than 30 years ago”. Nevertheless, “it is 
possible to organise and win in even the 


most difficult and badly organised areas 
of an economy. It’s the political will to 
organise that’s needed.” 

And that is where the SWP comes 
in. For instance, “The crucial issue is 
the role of the trade union bureaucracy, 
its relationship with Labour and its 
willingness to lead a fight.” However, 
“simply waiting to denounce the next 
‘sell-out’ is missing opportunities. 
Creating a more confident rank and file is 
the only way to stop retreats at the top.” 

And how do we do that? Well, 
Unite the Resistance is “central to 
our perspective” in this context: UTR 
is “not an optional extra” that only 
some comrades work to build. In the 
CC’s opinion, the November 15 UTR 
conference “couldn’t be better timed 
[despite clashing with the conference 
organised by Left Unity, for example] 
and it has a great line-up”. So has 
your branch been mobilising for it, 
asks the CC - have you approached 
local activists and tried to win trade 
union backing? “If we haven’t done 
these things in your town or city, we’re 
abstaining from any attempt to offer a 
strategy to workers; we’re abstaining 
from the debate.” 

What? Failing to try and get people 
along to one small ‘conference’ 
is the equivalent of “abstaining”? 
Presumably everyone else apart from 
the SWP is abstaining then. Does 
the CC really think that its UTR 
‘united front’ is so influential that 
the “strategy” it offers workers will 
have such an impact? Of course not. 
It is more a question of persuading 


the members that by mobilising for 
UTR (and possibly winning more of 
those “recruits” in the process) they 
are doing something highly significant. 

At times the CC in its various 
documents appears to be heading in the 
right direction, when it talks about “the 
question of political representation” and 
the need for a “more united left”. But 
it actually restricts its brief comments 
to, firstly, the talk of some union 
leaders about a break from Labour and, 
secondly, the need for electoral unity 
around a leftwing alternative. 

In its document, ‘Socialists and the 
2015 elections’, the CC asks: 

Does any comrade think it would 
be adequate to just say to those 
around us, even through gritted 
teeth, ‘Vote Labour without 
illusions’? Doing work around 
Stand Up To Ukip will be an 
important part of our intervention 
during the lead-up to the general 
election, but only raising anti-Ukip 
arguments is not enough. Elections 
still remain moments when a much 
bigger layer of working class 
people than normal discuss politics 
and we cannot afford to simply 
ignore the mood for better political 
representation than Labour offers. 

I will come back to Stand Up To Ukip 
in a moment, but at this point let me 
just note the absurd implication of 
SWP claims about Sutu. 3 As if this 
pathetic campaign, totally dominated 
by the SWP, could possibly make any 
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discernible difference to the general 
election result across the country. 
For the moment, however, let me 
talk about the SWP’s thoughts about 
the potential for “better political 
representation than Labour offers”. 

Incredibly the petty-bourgeois 
Green Party is discussed in this context. 
The CC remarks: “... the Greens’ 
record in Brighton council, where 
they have pushed through cuts, and 
lack of presence inside the organised 
working class raises questions about 
how far they can provide a real answer 
to the crisis of working class political 
representation”. How far?! 

But there is another party which is 
also discussed in this way. In ‘Building 
the party’, the CC pontificates 
in connection with the Scottish 
referendum campaign: “It is not wild 
exaggeration to say there was whiff of 
Tahrir Square in the eve-of-poll rally 
in Glasgow. Now tens of thousands of 
people have flowed into the Scottish 
National Party and a variety of social 
democratic or more radical and 
socialist formations.” 

Leaving aside the amusing 
comparison with Tahrir Square, it 
is important to note the reference to 
the SNP as part of a positive mood - 
unlike “In England and Wales”, where 
“a significant part of the fury at the 
establishment has been grabbed by 
Ukip”. We really should not have to 
point out to the SWP comrades that 
both Ukip and the SNP are nationalist 
formations. While one is clearly 
more reactionary than the other, both 
represent diversions from the struggle 
for a working class alternative. 

But, according to the leadership, 

... the mood that exists in Scotland 
is not essentially different to the 
one in the rest of Britain ... This 
raises sharply the need for the left 
outside the Labour Party to get its 
act together - north and south of the 
border. As identification with Labour 
weakens, it is essential that we argue 
clearly for a more united left. 

As I have pointed out, the SWP 
believes that the left should be 
“more united” only in relation to 
election contests. Therefore, the CC 
has proposed that “around 15 SWP 
members” should be adopted as 
general election candidates for the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
in May 2015. It states: “Standing for 
Tusc involves agreeing to a list of 
good, basic socialist demands” - 
although it has to be said that none 
of the examples listed, while entirely 
supportable, are specifically socialist. 
They include, by the way, “repeal the 

2014 Immigration Act and all racist 
immigration controls” (my emphasis). 

Which brings me back to Ukip. 
In its ‘Fighting Ukip’ document the 
CC declares that Nigel Farage’s party 
“profits from the racism whipped up by 
the Tories and, shamefully, followed 
by Labour’s leaders. It then pushes 
that racism further”. This “racism” 
apparently consists of the scapegoating 
of migrants as an essential component 
of the mainstream consensus against 
large-scale and unvetted immigration. 
Why then, if immigration controls 
are in and of themselves racist, does 
the SWP call for the abolition only of 
“racist immigration controls”? Is there 
another type after all? Or is the SWP 
‘moderating’ its traditional opposition 
to all border controls in deference to 
its Tusc partners, the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales and the RMT union? 

Secondly, if that “racism” is 
“whipped up” by the Tories in the 
first place and is also “followed” by 
Labour, why single out Ukip for a 
special ‘anti-racist’ campaign merely 
because it is going “further”? 

Anyway, the CC goes out of 
its way to avoid building up high 
expectations about the results of its 

2015 electoral intervention: 

There will be a real pressure to 


vote Labour to get rid of the Tories, 
which despite its sharp rightward 
shift remains a different kind of 
party to the Tories, particularly due 
to the continuing link to the trade 
unions. Labour will still attract a 
‘class vote’, even if this is weaker 
than in the past. 

As a result, we don’t expect to 
receive stunning results for our 
candidates in the general election 
next year, but want to be part of 
rallying opposition to austerity, 
racism and war and laying the 
basis for a bigger, more united, left 
challenge in the future. 

What is missing from all this is the 
central need for a united Marxist party. 
What is the point of electoral unity if the 
SWP has no intention of trying to take it 
in that direction? What is the logic of left 
groups getting together at election time 
and then going their own separate ways 
during the rest of the year? 

Accountability? 

But, of course, there is no need for 
any new regroupment process, for the 
SWP is itself the proto-party. And, 
despite the debilitating crisis that 
followed the ‘comrade Delta’ affair 
and subsequent split, there is nothing 
whatsoever wrong with the SWP 
version of‘democratic centralism’. 

That is basically the line of the 
CC in its ‘Response to the remitted 
motion’. This refers to a motion from 
Sussex district, proposing tinkering 
changes to the way the SWP organises, 
which was discussed at last year’s 
conference and referred back to the 
CC for further consideration. 

Typical is the CC attitude to the 
50-strong national committee, which, 
according to the SWP constitution, 
should meet “at least six times a year”. 
The constitution states: 

The national committee assists the 
central committee in providing 
political leadership for the party 
and reviews the party’s political 
and organisational work between 
conferences. Its decisions are 
binding on the central committee. 4 

The reality is rather different. The 
agenda at every meeting of the NC is 
set by the CC, not by NC members, 
who in practice never seem to propose 
any alternative policy or take any 
initiative independent of the CC. 

So Sussex proposed last year that: 
“In addition to motions from national 
committee members, local bodies of the 
party (branches and district aggregates) 
are entitled to send resolutions to the 
national committee on matters of 
national concern, which the national 
secretary will place on its agenda.” 

While it seems obvious to me that 
NC members should decide their own 
agenda and discuss proposals from 
committee members, rather than 
act as a rubber stamp for the CC, 
the idea that branches, which are 
not represented on the NC, should 
determine the committee’s agenda is 
totally topsy-turvy. The CC’s response 
is: “Branches should be able to send 
in motions on matters of national 
importance. The NC should then 
decide by majority vote if it wishes 
to hear these motions or not.” 

Fair enough, I suppose. But the CC 
goes on: “The NC should not be based 
on discussing motions, and we hope 
that branches will not become absorbed 
in discussing motions to the NC.” So, 
while it might be all right for branches to 
suggest a proposal for the NC to discuss 
once in a while, the NC itself “should 
not be based on discussing motions”: 
ie, it should for the most part stick to 
the agenda drawn up for it by the CC. 

A further Sussex proposal was: 

It is the responsibility of the 
national secretary to place on the 
agenda of the national committee 
all major issues on which the 
central committee has moved to a 


vote (excluding issues of special 
confidentiality). The national 
secretary will provide to the NC 
a report of CC meetings since the 
last NC. 

Surely it ought to be uncontroversial for 
a body whose “decisions are binding on 
the central committee” to be informed 
of the discussions that have taken place 
on that central committee? How else can 
the CC be held to account in its running 
of the organisation, if its deliberations 
are not available to representatives of 
the broader membership? But no. The 
CC responds: 

We are against the decisions 
or votes on the CC being 
automatically presented to the 
NC. A full discussion of the CC’s 
proceedings would take up a lot 
of an NC meeting. And reporting 
every vote might make CC 
members less likely to call one. We 
agree with the present position that 
serious disagreement on the CC 
should be reported to the NC. 

Dissent 

The bulletin ends with two short 
contributions that do not toe the CC 
line. First “Marcus (Camden and 
Westminster)” - only first names are 
given in the IBs - has a piece entitled 
‘No to a word limit in bulletins’ 
(members are now allowed to sign 
their name to submissions with a 
maximum total of 4,000 words in 
IB Nol and 3,000 words in the two 
subsequent bulletins). 

Marcus concedes: “OK, some 
people waffle. Well, shouldn’t we train 
them not to waffle?” He adds: “If their 
articles don’t get read because they are 
not written well, so be it. Word limits 
will not change this: revolutionary 
training will.” More to the point, 
perhaps, would be the conscious 
structuring of debate, whereby the 
discussion and development of policy 
independent of the leadership is actually 
encouraged, and representatives of 
all the main currents and trends are 
encouraged to put forward their views. 
Yes, individuals must have the right to 
openly air those views, many of which 
will be valuable, but the SWP’s ban on 
permanent factions actually inhibits 
the ability of the organisation to debate 
in a structured, positive way. 

The second contribution is from 
“Andy W”, who is described as a 
“national member” and who also 
had a piece in IB Nol. This time, 
he concentrates on the SWP’s 
undemocratic disputes and disciplinary 
procedure, of which he is a victim. 
While Andy does not give any details 
of the allegations levelled against him, 
he does provide an insight into the way 
dissenters are treated: 

In the SWP, members are not 
suspended, but are made ‘national 
members’ (which has the same 
effect, as they are banned from 
attending all SWP meetings except 
for Marxism). Certainly the current 
chair of the disputes committee has 
argued that being made a national 
member may not be disciplinary 
action, but a reasonable way out of 
a difficult situation. 

He goes on: 

There is no requirement for 
members facing disciplinary action 
to be presented with a ‘written 
statement of the case against 
them’. It is not really possible to 
defend yourself against unknown 
allegations. The details should 
clearly spell out what the comrade 
is alleged to have done wrong ... 

Generalisations, such as being 
unhelpful or disruptive, are not 
allegations which can be proved or 
disproved ... 

No disciplinary action should be 
taken unless a proper investigation 


has been undertaken and the comrade 
is give a proper opportunity to state 
their case, answer the allegations and 
provide suitable evidence to backup 
their case. 

All of this, once again, ought to be 
totally uncontroversial. But not in 
the SWP, where the decisions of the 
CC cannot be seriously called into 
question. 

For example, Andy alleges that the 
disputes committee - the body to which 
matters of a disciplinary nature are 
sometimes referred - may refuse to hear 
an appeal against disciplinary action: 
“... a formal appeal hearing may not 
be allowed if the disputes committee 
considers, for example, that the central 
committee went through the correct 
process in coming to its decision”. 

SWP methodology 

Finally, let me end with an example 
of where the unquestioning attitude 
promoted by the CC leads. In line 
with the leadership’s hype about 
the potency of the SWP’s ‘united 
fronts’ is the contribution from 
“Paul (Barrow)”. In particular Paul 
is ecstatic about the achievements 
of Unite Against Fascism for the 
“massively significant result” in this 
year’s European elections, which he 
describes as “an inspiration to anti¬ 
fascists across Europe”. What is he 
talking about? Didn’t you know that, 
“while most European countries saw 
breakthroughs by fascist organisations 
in May’s Euro elections, in Britain 
we kicked the fascists out of the 
mainstream”? 

Yes, former British National Party 
leader Nick Griffin lost his seat in 
the North West constituency - and it 
was all down to the likes of comrade 
Paul. After all, “Griffin’s defeat was 
not inevitable - he only needed seven 
percent of the vote to keep his seat”. So 
it was obviously “the result of UAF’s 
‘Nick Griffin Must Go’ campaign”. 
What? It was UAF alone that 
succeeded in preventing Griffin’s re- 


O n behalf of the Weekly Worker 
team, let me apologise to all 
subscribers for a mistake we made 
mailing out last week’s paper. We 
didn’t use enough stamps to cover 
the inclusion of the latest issue of 
Labour Party Marxists (we were 
4p short!) and as a result readers of 
the print version will be faced with 
a surcharge of £1.04 when they are 
invited to collect their paper from 
Royal Mail. 

As I write (on Wednesday 
November 5), subscribers are 
starting to receive cards telling 
them this. We will compensate 
readers for our error by extending 
their subscription by a week, but, 
once again, we do apologise. 

This failure has rather 
overshadowed a success - the 
achievement of going over to a full- 
colour front page, which began last 
week. Although a minority of readers 
have told us the money could have 
been better spent (who cares about 
appearances anyway?), most have 
welcomed the improvement, and 
some have shown their appreciation 
by immediately sending us a 
donation towards our fighting fund, 
which from this month has a new 
target of £1,750 to cover the extra 
printing costs. 

October’s target was the last set 
at £1,500, but I am pleased to say 
that we pulled in a total of £ 1,611, 
thanks to the £90 we received on 
the last day of the month. Thanks 
to GH for her £20 bank transfer 


election to the European parliament? 
Absolutely it was. 

Yet “Some people struggled with 
this whole notion - usually people 
from outside the North West with no 
knowledge of the situation - arguing 
that the BNP were already finished 
and that the Nazis would never keep 
the seat. This was a wrong position.” 
Absolutely wrong. After all, “it was 
clear from the European elections in 
the North West that there is a hardened 
racist vote, which is sticking with the 
BNP and not going to Ukip”. In fact 
Griffin’s vote was reduced from 8% in 
2009 to just 1.9% who ‘stuck with’ it in 
2014. Anyway, thank god for UAF and 
all its consistent campaigning. 

Wagging his finger, Paul chides the 
doubters: “We should be celebrating 
our victories. Nick Griffin’s subsequent 
resignation as BNP leader, and then 
expulsion from the fascist party, was 
not a result of implosion.” Or, he might 
have added, of Griffin’s infamous 
appearance on Question time in 2009. 
“It was caused by UAF’s ‘Nick Griffin 
Must Go’ campaign.” Well done, UAF! 

Well, I suppose comrade Paul 
is an extreme example, but he does 
demonstrate what SWP methodology 
can produce. When ‘the party’ trains 
you to believe that there will be 
huge opportunities ahead if only the 
members comply with the leadership’s 
exhortations to rally to the latest ‘key 
campaign’, then such delusions are the 
logical consequence • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. IB No2 is available on the CPGB website: 
www.cpgb.org.uk/assets/files/swpintemalbulletins/ 
PreConf_Bulletin_ii_Oct_2014 .pdf 

2. www.cpgb.org.uk/assets/files/ 
swpintemalbulletins/Preconf_Bulletin_i_ 

Oct_2014_email.pdf. 

3. The SWP’s Stand Up To Ukip campaign was 
previously referred to as “Sutu”, but in this IB 
the CC has started to use the incredibly clumsy 
acronym, “SutUkip”. 

4. See IB Nol: www.cpgb.org.uk/assets/files/ 
swpintemalbulletins/Preconf_Bulletin_i_ 

Oct_2014_email.pdf. 


and to LY (£40), BN (£20) and TF 
(£10) for their PayPal gifts. 

And the first few days of 
November have gone well too - 
a total of 18 in standing orders 
(the first of the month is the most 
popular payment day) produced 
£248, while MD, TS and CK 
all donated a tenner via PayPal. 
Thanks also to VF (£20) and TR 
(£15), who sent us cheques. Then 
there was BB, who transferred 
£25 into our bank account after 
reading us online - he is one of 
those unlucky subscribers who had 
to resort to “plan B”, as he puts it. 

He was one of 1,212 readers 
based in the UK, according to our 
stats monitor, which also tells us 
that the USA remains the site of our 
largest internet readership (1,241). 
I must say that the accuracy of 
these figures is uncertain: I can’t 
believe that our website had only 
one visit from Ireland (the same as 
Chile and Indonesia, for example) 
over the last seven days. But that’s 
what the site tells us. 

Anyway, we start November 
with £338 after five days. That’s 
one-sixth of the month, so if we 
carry on at this rate we should 
make the new target. But that 
depends on you, our readers • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Plan B 
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DRUGS 


End the war on drugs 

Yet another report showing the harm done by anti-drug laws, writes Eddie Ford - and therefore destined 
to be ignored 


A nnouncing his resignation from 
the government on November 
3, Norman Baker, the Liberal 
Democrat crime prevention minister 
with responsibility for drugs policy, 
complained that support for “rational, 
evidence-based policy” was in short 
supply in the home office. He told The 
Independent that working with Theresa 
May and her minions had been like 
“walking through mud”, and he was 
now off (November 3). 

Now, it may possibly be the case 
that Baker has some odd views. 1 
But he is clearly right to say that 
the government’s approach is totally 
irrational - and has been for over four 
decades. The futile ‘war on drugs’ 
fought by successive governments has 
been a catastrophic disaster, merely 
further enriching the global drugs 
cartels and needlessly criminalising 
entire generations of people - each year 
more than 40,000 are convicted for 
possession, a fact that that will damage 
their prospects of future employability 
and reduce their earnings capacity. 
Young people are not being protected 
by the anti-drugs laws, but rather 
actively harmed by them. 

We were reminded of this yet 
again last week by the publication of 
a government-commissioned report 
on the 1971 Misuse of Drugs Act, 
which saw the introduction of drugs 
prohibition; and by a three-hour 
debate in the House of Commons 
instigated by the Green MP, Caroline 
Lucas - earlier in the year she secured 
over 130,000 signatures to a petition 
calling upon the government to carry 
out an independent, “cost-benefit” 
analysis and “impact assessment” of 
the 1971 act and its legacy. During 
the debate, Lucas implored the 
government to review the “failing” 
and “often counterproductive” laws 
that can see offenders jailed for up 
to seven years for possessing class 
A drugs and potentially jailed for life 
for producing or supplying them. She 
went on to urge the government to 
consider “all the alternatives” to the 
current dysfunctional drug laws and to 
learn from countries that have adopted 
a “more evidence-based approach” - 
Labour’s Paul Flynn more or less 
summed it up by saying drugs policy 
since 1971 had been “evidence-free 
and prejudice-rich”. 

Then on October 30 we had the 
publication of the 60-page home 
office study, Drugs: international 
comparators. More than plausibly, 
Baker accused Downing Street of 
suppressing the report for months 
because it did not like the contents, 
and Nick Clegg too said there had 
been a lot of “foot dragging” over 
publication - he had called a few 
months ago for radical reform of the 
“utterly senseless” drug laws and 
pledged to abolish prison sentences for 
drugs possession for “personal use”, 
including class A substances such as 
heroin and cocaine. 2 

Complex 

You could see why the Tories would 
want to sit on the report. Predictably, 
just like every other serious report/ 
study on the subject, it argued that 
there is no “apparent correlation” 
between ‘tough’ or punitive anti¬ 
drugs laws and the “prevalence” (or 
not) of drug use - the use of illegal 
substances is influenced by factors 
“more complex and nuanced” 
than “legislation and enforcement 
alone”. Then we read in the very last 
paragraph: “Achieving better health 



Adriaen Brouwer’s The smokers , circa 1636 


outcomes for drug users cannot be 
shown to be a direct result of the 
enforcement approach”. 

The report was based on an in-depth 
study of drug laws in 11 countries, 
ranging from ‘zero-tolerance’ in Japan 
to partial legalisation in Uruguay 
- which last December became the 
first country in the world to make it 
entirely legal for over-18s to grow, sell 
and consume up to 40g of marijuana 
a month. 3 In particular, the report 
examines in detail the experience 
of Portugal, where personal use 
was decriminalised nearly 11 years 
ago and those arrested for drugs 
possession are given the ‘choice’ of 
going before a health “dissuasion 
commission” or facing a criminal 
justice process - what would you do? 
According to the report, trend data 
from Portugal shows that, although 
levels of drug use rose between 2001 
and 2007, they have subsequently 
fallen - “it is clear”, states the report, 
that there has not been a “lasting 
and significant” increase in drug use 
in Portugal since decriminalisation. 
However, at the same time, the study 
notes that there have been “significant 
reductions” in the number of drug 
users diagnosed with HIV/Aids, while 
drugs-related deaths have “remained 
stable” - although it pointed out that 
it is difficult to disentangle the impact 
of decriminalisation from “wider 
improvements” in drug treatment and 
harm reduction over the same period. 

Reading the report, it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that the home 
office civil servants who wrote it seem 
to be far more sympathetic to the 
evidence-cum-health-based approach 
rather than the current criminal justice- 
based one. There is no doubt that the 
report is quite different in tone from 
the normal ‘war on drugs’ rhetoric we 
get from most mainstream politicians. 
For example, it says the experiments 
in decriminalisation now under way 
in Uruguay, Washington and Colorado 
should be “watched with interest” - it is 
almost impossible to imagine Theresa 
May or David Cameron saying such 
a thing. Of course, two years ago 
Washington and Colorado became 
the first states to decriminalise the sale 
of “recreational cannabis” to adults - 
anyone aged over 21 in Colorado can 
buy up to an ounce of marijuana in 
specialist retail stores, which must be 
sold in ‘child-resistant’ packages that 
clearly labels the potency or strength. 
Now Oregon seems to be going in 


the same direction, with proposals to 
legalise possession of a small amount 
of marijuana - a campaign that has 
the backing of the multi-billionaire, 
George Soros (meaning, of course, 
that the pro-legalisation advertising 
campaign has great reach). At the 
time of writing, with just over half the 
estimated state-wide vote counted, a 
ballot held on November 4 showed that 
the proposal had 56.1% support. 4 

Another report on drugs is also 
due, this time on legal highs such as 
‘clockwork orange’, ‘bliss’, ‘Mary 
Jane’, etc that are sold in ‘head shops’ 
and, of course, on the internet - there 
are now at least 23 distinct online 
operators on the dark web covering 
about 250 products, representing a 
market that has doubled in size over 
the past year alone. Before he resigned, 
Baker said the government was 
thinking of a blanket ban a la Ireland 
on new compounds of psychoactive 
drugs that focused on dealers and the 
‘head shops’ rather than harassing 
users, citing evidence that some 
cannabinoids synthesised in chemical 
labs are 100 times more powerful 
than traditional strains. Under the 
new plans, Baker remarked, the ‘head 
shops’ could be left with nothing to 
sell but Rizla papers. At the moment, 
suspected legal highs are banned on 
a temporary 12-month basis, as each 
new substance arrives on the market 
(ie, on a case-by-case basis). It is 
widely expected that the expert-written 
report will recommend a threshold 
for substances to be outlawed, so 
that those with supposedly minimal 
psychoactive effects like alcohol, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, etc would not be 
caught up by the new blanket ban. 

We do know for sure whether 
this report will firmly reject a New 
Zealand-style approach of regulating 
head shops and other sales outlets 
for legal highs. Baker did not have a 
coherent strategy. On the one hand, he 
wanted to decriminalise certain drugs 
that are now illegal. On the other, he 
seemed enthusiastic about banning 
drugs that are currently legal. 

Socialisation 

When Drugs: international 
comparators was published, Baker 
said the “days of robotic, mindless 
rhetoric are over”. Proving him 
totally wrong, Cameron robotically 
responded with a little lecture about 
how, as a parent with three children, 
he did not want to “send out a 


message that somehow taking these 
drugs is OK or safe” - thanks for your 
contribution, Dave. 

A mindless statement from No 10 
denounced the Lib Dems for wanting to 
see “drug dealers getting off scot-free” 
and a home office spokesperson told 
us that the government has “absolutely 
no intention” of decriminalising 
drugs because its drugs strategy is 
“working” - there is a “long-term 
downward trend” in drug misuse in 
the UK. Something reiterated by the 
Conservative chair of the health select 
committee, Dr Sarah Wollaston, who 
pointed to figures from the Office for 
National Statistics showing the level of 
class A drug use among young people 
(aged 16 to 24) has dropped by nearly 
a half from 9.2% in 1996 to 4.8% in 
2012-13. 

Baker replied by saying that wider 
societal factors, like a more “risk- 
averse” generation of young people, 
have contributed to the general 
downward trend in drug use. There 
may be some truth to this, though 
obviously trying to get an accurate 
picture about the nature and frequency 
of drug use is extremely difficult - 
though it does seem the case that it 
has been broadly declining since a 
2002 peak. According to the British 
Crime Survey published in 2012, 
which by definition has to be treated 
with a large grain of salt, in 1996 just 
over 11% of adults had used an illegal 
drug in the past year and by 2002 that 
proportion had reached almost 12% - 
coming to sit at just under 9% by 2012. 
The prime reason for this downward 
movement is cannabis, which was 
reclassified from class C to class B in 
October 2009. In 2012 6.9% used it, as 
opposed to 10.9% a decade earlier, so 
you could say it is a drug which seems 
to be going relatively out of fashion 
- arguably because the cannabis 
market has become saturated by more 
potent strains of skunk or legal high 
substitutes. However, this is part of 
a European-wide trend that has been 
going on for more than a decade, not 
a case of British exceptionalism. Drug 
use here is higher than it was in 1990 
and also higher than in the rest of 
Europe. 

But one thing we can say with 
absolute certainty is that if there 
has been a fall in use or addiction 
levels amongst some sections of the 
population it has nothing to do with the 
government’s policy of prohibition - it 
happened despite the drugs laws. Yet 
there is a much broader point to be 
made, at least for communists. Human 
beings have always taken drugs for 
stimulation or relaxation, whether for 
positive or negative reasons - whether 
to feel happy or dull the pain. The 
evidence for this is overwhelming. 
Therefore from the larger historical 
perspective, drug-taking of various 
sorts is not some abnormal or deviant 
activity - quite the opposite. To one 
degree or another, psychoactive 
substances have always held an appeal. 
There is absolutely no reason to believe 
that human nature will fundamentally 
change in the foreseeable future, 
including the communist future. 

In which case, the only logical 
conclusion is to call for the legalisation 
of all drugs - not just marijuana. Not 
because we naively believe that 
legalisation is some sort of universal 
panacea that will immediately create 
a perfect society of happy, well- 
adjusted, non-alienated individuals. 
Communists fully recognise the 
potential danger of drugs, including 


those that are presently legal. After 
all, why do some people drink so 
much booze that it threatens their 
health? It has something to do with 
the grossly unequal and profoundly 
alienated society we live in, a set-up 
that generates misery and escapism. 
Hence our call for legalisation is 
principally motivated by the desire 
not to make a bad situation worse, 
not starry-eyed hippy idealism. For 
us it is unacceptable, rationally and 
morally, that swathes of the population 
are criminalised by the current 
prohibitive laws. All serious evidence 
and research, strongly hinted at in the 
home office report, shows us that the 
legalisation of drugs would be far less 
harmful than the present regime. 

Legalisation, of course, would 
have the instant practical advantage 
of allowing for quality control , in 
the same way that it does for drink - 
you would not be daft enough to buy 
alcohol in unmarked bottles in some 
dark alley: it could be adulterated with 
anything. Yet, when it comes to drugs, 
that is precisely what we have been 
doing for the last 40 years or more. 
We now have the mad situation where 
one particular drug (ie, alcohol) is 
tolerated, whilst another - which by 
any scientific or objective analysis 
is a far less dangerous substance (ie, 
cannabis) - is criminalised. Instead, 
we should abolish the policy of bans 

- it failed in relation to alcohol during 
the dark days of prohibition in the 
US (1920-33) and it is equally failing 
now in relation to drugs. Look at the 
corpses still mounting up in Mexico. 
Far from “getting off scot-free”, the 
gangsters’ fantastically lucrative 
businesses would be wiped out it in a 
single stroke. A win-win scenario for 
anyone but a government minister. 

For us, the crucial struggle is for the 
socialisation of drug-taking, whether 
it be alcohol, cannabis, ecstasy, 
magic mushrooms - whatever your 
preference. Just as you can ‘drink 
responsibly’, which at times means 
testing the boundaries, so you can 
smoke cannabis or ingest Ecstasy 
responsibly: if you know exactly what 
you are taking and feel at ease with the 
company and environment you find 
yourself in. Without legalisation that 
is not possible, or if certain drugs are 
only grudgingly tolerated in ‘officially’ 
designated areas - inevitably a stigma 
will still be attached. Which is why 
communists do not think that the 
Portuguese policy of forcing drug-users 
to appear before a health “dissuasion 
commission” is especially enlightened, 
as the assumption seems to be that they 
pose some sort of inherent danger - 
either to themselves or society as a 
whole. But taking drugs need not be 
any more risky than drinking a pint 
of beer. 

At the end of the day, the ‘war on 
drugs’ - a war that can never be won 

- is a means of social control aimed 
at those below. The real ‘Mr Bigs’, 
meanwhile, continue to rake in the 
profits untouched • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. In his book, The strange death of David Kelly, 
he comes to the conclusion that the scientist was 
murdered. He has asked parliamentary questions 
about the government’s UFO “project”. 

2. www.huffingtonpost.co.uk/2014/08/08/nick- 
clegg-drug-reform-uk_n_5661090.html. 

3. www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-latin- 
america-25328656. 

4. www.oregonlive.com/politics/index. 
ssf/2014/1 l/measure_9 l_would_legalize_mari. 
html. 
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COMMUNIST PLATFORM _ 

Relating to the left as it is 

The Communist Platform met on November 2 to prepare for the Left Unity conference in two weeks 
time. Daniel Harvey reports 



The Communist Platform meeting 
in London over the weekend saw 
a thoroughgoing discussion in 
preparation for Left Unity’s November 
15-16 policy conference. 

Mike Macnair got the ball rolling 
by painting a picture of where he 
thought the organisation was heading 
after he had spent several hours 
reviewing the 112 pages of motions for 
the conference. It seemed to him that, 
in view of a number of resignations 
and disagreements, the core leadership 
was beginning to break apart. LU has 
an unworkable constitution and is 
being hampered by the increasingly 
corrosive impact of intersectional 
politics, which has, for example, 
paralysed the disputes committee. 

There has been a number of 
complaints, some of which involve 
leading members, he said. Some 
of these have been of a relatively 
trivial nature, as in the case of a 
member who posted a picture of Kate 
Hudson in a swimsuit on Facebook, 
but most have been quite obviously 
political disagreements dressed up 
as disputes. This was the case in 
several branches - in Glasgow, which 
has split into two over the question 
of Scottish independence; in Leeds, 
where there has been a dispute between 
the International Socialist Network 
and various ‘moderates’; and most 
recently in Haringey, where there have 
been divisions over the leadership’s 
response to the controversy around 
one of the principal speakers (now 
resigned), Bianca Todd. 

And a Communist Platform 
member, Laurie McCauley, has 
been suspended. He originally faced 
spurious charges of “bullying”, but in 
reality he has been targeted for writing 
a report about the problems within his 
Manchester branch in this paper. In 
comrade Macnair’s opinion, what lay 
behind the cases of both comrade Todd, 
who has been criticised over her role 
in a dispute over unpaid wages in her 
workplace, and comrade McCauley 
was anger over their refusal to lend 
support to the campaign against Steve 
Hedley, who stood as a local election 
candidate for the Trades Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition despite having been 
accused of domestic violence. 

Turning to the conference agenda, 
comrade Macnair noted that the 
disastrous draft ‘safe spaces’ policy, 
which was referred back at the last LU 
conference in March and has undergone 
as many as 10 redrafts, has been 
relegated to the very end of the agenda. 
It had previously been given pride of 
place right at the start of proceedings, 
and comrade Macnair wondered how 
Felicity Downing, who had put in most 
of the work on it, would react to the 
strong likelihood that the policy will not 
even be discussed this time around. Even 
if it were to make it to the conference 
floor, it seems likely that it would now 
be defeated. The Communist Platform’s 
alternative proposal for a simple code 
of conduct may well appear attractive 
enough by comparison to make many 
overlook the fact that it is the ‘hard left’ 
that has put it forward. 

The leadership seems to find it 
impossible to propose serious policies 
to campaign on, as we approach the 
2015 general election, and this is 
reflected in many of the submitted 
motions, which have a ‘motherhood 
and apple pie’ quality about them. For 
many leading individuals and groups 
like Socialist Resistance, the most 
important thing was adopting policies 
that everyone could accept and avoid 
anything controversial. 

Comrade Macnair stated that 


most of the economic proposals put 
forward do not even meet the standards 
of the watered down ‘transitional’ 
Trotskyism adopted by much of the 
left. They do not ‘bridge the gap’ 
between future aims and the current 
needs of the movement. Most would be 
routinely voted through in the Labour 
Party, even if they were subsequently 
ignored by the leadership, he said. 

Debate 

Comrade Yassamine Mather, a 
member of the LU national committee, 
kicked off the discussion by saying 
that, although the picture appears 
bleak, it was important that we 
continue to actively engage within 
Left Unity. 

She agreed that the ‘safe spaces’ 
dogma, if it were ever adopted, would 
almost certainly lead to paralysis and 
the disputes committee would not be 
able to handle the competing claims 
being put forward. At the same time 
it was clear there was a degree of 
“subsidence”, as people have left the 
organisation - she mentioned those in 
Scotland who have gone over to the 
Radical Independence Campaign. 
She thought that there is an air of 
unreality among some members of 
the executive, who claim that the 
difficulties LU is experiencing are 
really a sign of success and growth. 

She reiterated that we are not in 
LU to make ourselves popular, but 
to fight for the kind of party that is 
really necessary. And, while Left Unity 
is probably the most dysfunctional 
of all the so-called ‘unity projects’ 
previously experienced, it does 
actually give us a space to put forward 
our Marxist politics. 

Jack Conrad stated that he thought 
the chickens were coming home to roost 
for LU, and compared the situation to 
the one in the Scottish Socialist Party 
before its implosion. He said that, 
although we did not predict the timing 
and nature of the scandal that triggered 
the SSP crisis, we had more or less 
predicted accurately the underlying 
issues. It was the same with LU, he said. 

In general he thought that the crisis 
of bureaucratic centralism amongst the 
left, and in the Socialist Workers Party in 
particular, has been resolved negatively 
rather than positively. Instead of politics 
being used to overcome organisational 
failures, we are seeing splits on utterly 
trivial issues - he thought this was the 
case in the accusations brought by 
Simon Hardy and co against Bianca 
Todd. He agreed with Yassamine about 
the need to stay and fight, but also 
stressed the need to put some distance 


between ourselves and those driving 
this project. We should not try to “fill in 
the gaps” opening up in the organisation 
or try to save it from its own inbuilt 
deficiencies. Our aim was to deal with 
the underlying politics, to keep pointing 
out that the real problem lies in the very 
nature of broad party formations. 

Sarah McDonald compared her past 
experience in the SSP to what she saw 
in LU. In the former, the major issues 
were at least debated out, with a large 
chunk of conference time given over to 
them. It was possible, she said, to have 
a drawn-out debate on the national 
question, for example. But in Left 
Unity this is precluded by the fact that 
the conference agenda is so crammed 
that all we will see is a couple of two- 
minute speeches on every question. 

Peter Manson felt that it was more a 
case of the bureaucratic incompetence 
that is intrinsic to the attempt to ‘do 
politics differently’ than any deliberate 
policy to suppress controversy. For 
his part, Moshe Machover backed 
up the various statements made at 
the meeting about the unevenness 
of LU’s organisation. He had been 
through three branches, two of which 
had collapsed. He said that he had 
been pessimistic about the organisation 
from the start, but that it was important 
not to appear arrogant, hostile or too 
pugnacious. He thought there was a 
need to keep some allies on the left of 
the organisation and prepare for the 
likely failure of LU. 

Pessimistic 

The most pessimistic contributor was 
Simon Wells, who questioned whether 
there was any purpose in remaining 
within LU - he thought it might be 
worth thinking about pulling out 
completely. LU was not like the broad 
parties that it sought to emulate: it had 
no possibility of becoming a Syriza. In 
his view LU had become a “bear pit”, 
where it was almost impossible to leam 
anything or make any real impact. 

To this comrade Mather responded 
by stating that this was completely 
premature and it was crucial to deal 
with the left as it actually exists. We 
could not get away from the fact that 
the left is in a mess, both in and out 
of LU. She agreed with comrade 
Machover that the tone we take is very 
important, and criticised the way some 
Communist Platform members had 
communicated on Facebook, which 
she said had been too abrasive. 

Paul Demarty thought the left 
that survived if LU collapsed would 
be truly “terrible”, as it would have 
given up even on its already very 


weak commitment to a political party 
of any kind. Intersectionalist politics 
would be much stronger and this would 
accelerate the decay. He thought we 
should point out that the only way to 
make a success of LU was to win it to 
Marxist politics. 

Comrade Conrad came back to 
say that things were not quite as bad 
as what was being made out. He said 
in his experience on the left since 
the 60s there had never really been 
an atmosphere conducive to genuine 
debate and in that sense LU was no 
different. He responded to comrade 
Wells by pointing out that if we “run 
for the hills” we would leam nothing 
- it was essential to play our part in 
overcoming the problems of the left 
from the inside. He said that a year 
earlier he would have been much more 
optimistic because there was a group 
of comrades who seemed sincere in 
the Socialist Platform, but the SP had 
collapsed. Nevertheless, LU is not 
entirely negative - the majority seem 
to share our position on Europe, which 
has been adopted as LU policy, and this 
question is central to our whole strategy. 

In his summing up Mike Macnair 
first of all agreed on the question of tone 
and suggested comrades should pause 
to reread what they have written before 
posting comments on the internet. In 
general he thought that the culture 
within LU, like that on much of the 
left, was one of comrades “shouting 
past each other” rather than engaging 
in serious debate. He stated in passing 
that the prospect of an electoral alliance 
between LU and Tusc had floundered 
because Tusc had been demanding LU 
subordinate itself, especially on the 
question of Europe. 

The problems on the left went 
very deep and long-term, he said. The 


Trotskyist left had mostly decayed 
into the same state as the ‘official 
communists’ in the 80s. A bureaucratic 
and anti-political culture had 
developed - in LU this is epitomised by 
Socialist Resistance, which refuses to 
propose policy based on the positions 
it claims to hold for fear of creating 
new divisions. 

Intersectionalism, he said, was a 
product of the earlier popular-frontism 
of‘official communist’parties. Because 
the popular front tactic was based on the 
existence of a petty bourgeoisie which 
equivocated and could be won to a 
more working class-friendly position, 
it would be even more disastrous 
now than it was then. Today the petty 
bourgeoisie is not equivocating, but 
is actually helping to drive forward a 
rightwing agenda. Intersectionalism, 
said comrade Macnair, is a form of 
popular-frontism that is searching in 
vain for cross-class alliances on the 
basis of race, gender, etc. 

Despite this less than optimistic 
prognosis, he thought the suggestion 
that we should “cut and run” was a very 
bad one and agreed it did not offer any 
better prospects for the coming period. 

After this general discussion, the 
meeting went through the lengthy 
process of examining each individual 
motion to be put to the November 
15-16 conference. It was agreed that 
a detailed document laying out our 
recommendations would be published 
beforehand. The CP will abstain on 
many motions, as it will be impossible 
to either amend them or explain our 
attitude on the day in relation to 
such a large proportion of them. It 
was generally accepted that even 
for a two-day conference the agenda 
was far too packed to facilitate any 
genuine debate #. 


The genuine legacy 
of Bolshevism 



London Communist Forum with Lars T Lih 

Sunday November 9, 6pm 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 

Did April 1917 constitute a fundamental break by Lenin with the 
Social Democratic tradition or a continuation of it? The views 
expressed by Canadian political researcher Lars T Lih in his 2006 
book, Lenin rediscovered , continue to be strongly challenged, 
including by comrades from the Socialist Workers Party and Socialist 
Party in England and Wales. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 
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REVIEW 


The limits of journalism 

Nick Davies Hack attack: how the truth caught up with Rupert Murdoch Chatto and Windus, 2014, 
pp430, £20 



Nick Davies: too modest 

L ast month saw the death of 
Ben Bradlee, former editor of 
the Washington Post and a legend 
of the press business. 

His name is not so well known 
as perhaps it should be - Bradlee 
was the man who, after the Nixon 
administration prevented the New York 
Times publishing the Pentagon papers, 
put them in the Post, and backed Bob 
Woodward and Carl Bernstein, as they 
chased the Watergate scandal right up 
to the door of the Oval Office. He and 
his colleagues took on the president 
(and ‘all the president’s men’) and 
beat him; indeed, destroyed him, 
ensuring that Richard Nixon would be 
remembered by history as the cynical, 
crooked vulture he truly was. 

The Washington Post of Bradlee, 
Woodward and Bernstein is something 
like the ‘ideal type’ of modern 
journalism; newspapermen and women 
squint in the mirror until they see 
that image looking back. Journalism 
“comforts the afflicted and afflicts 
the comfortable”, said Finlay Peter 
Dunne; it is supposed to provide a 
check on arbitrary power, which is a 
fundamental component of democracy. 

Hack attack, Nick Davies’s account 
of his investigation into voicemail 
hacking at the News of the World, is 
on one level a story of this kind of 
journalism. No, Davies, his colleagues 
and superiors did not topple a head 
of state; they did not even topple 
Rupert Murdoch, although whether 
he should be thought of as an easier 
or harder mark than Nixon is a 
complex question. Yet it was hardly 
inconsequential either: the fallout 
claimed the scalps of the NotW itself, 
the press complaints commission, the 
culture minister, the prime minister’s 
director of communications, the top 
two cops in the country ... Not a bad 
haul for one weekend (sure enough, we 
find a glowing puff on the back cover 
from Bernstein himself). 

Because of its subject matter, 
however, the book is also the 
opposite - a story of journalism at its 
most grasping, decadent and morally 
bankrupt; of how the pressure to get 


any scoop, at any cost, leads into 
murky waters; and, above all, how 
the press as a business is more often 
in cahoots with, than keeping a gimlet 
eye on, state power. 

Addicts and 
drunks 

Hack attack is formed out of two 
narratives, in alternating chapters. 
One is a first-person account of 
Davies’s investigation into the phone¬ 
hacking, taking us essentially from 
the conviction of private eye Glenn 
Mulcaire and News of the World royal 
correspondent Clive Goodman for the 
crime in 2007 up to the appearance 
of Rupert and James Murdoch before 
a parliamentary select committee 
in July 2011. The other is a grander 
story - narrated in the omniscient third 
person - of the paper’s steady descent 
into criminality. 

While both narratives are 
interesting, the second has a level of 
drama attached to it that would make 
it, extracted into its own, shorter 
book, a true crime classic. The first 
two such chapters are in their own 
ways astonishing - ‘Inside the News 
of the World ’ introduces us to the rogue 
newsroom in full: from good-hearted 
showbiz hack Sean Hoare (“‘My job,’ 
Hoare used to say, ‘is to take drugs 
with rock stars’” - p28), who would 
become one of Davies’s sources 
later; to Andy Coulson, the ruthlessly 
ambitious, callous Essex boy. 

Most others are true grotesques: 
Ian Edmondson, who recently pleaded 
guilty to hacking phones, is presented 
as a self-mythologising, backstabbing 
sociopath; managing editor and 
‘fixer’ Stuart Kuttner, who is like 
“the Harvey Keitel character in Pulp 
fiction ... notorious for the violence 
of his bollockings” (pp36-37); on it 
goes. The pick of the bunch is surely 
former Sun editor Kelvin MacKenzie, an 
unreconstructed, bigoted tyrant who is 
quoted as describing the film Gandhi as 
“a lot of fucking bollocks about an 
emaciated coon” (p84). 

The second narrative also traces the 


emergence of the ‘dark arts’ among 
private investigators in the post-war 
era; and their eventual encounter with 
the Fleet Street elite. A key link in this 
story is one particular private eye, 
pseudonymously known as A1 Green, 
who was a heroin addict. Around him 
there grew, in the early 1990s, a network 
of addict-investigators who specialised 
in blagging (obtaining information by 
deceit). For Green, addiction to hard 
drugs enabled him to be a most effective 
blagger - “the alcoholic will steal your 
wallet. The heroin addict will steal your 
wallet and then help you to look for it” 
(p78). Narcotics Anonymous meetings 
served well both to extend the network 
and its client base among wealthy 
recovering addicts. 

Most of their work initially 
consisted of tracing individuals over 
debts; but eventually their talents 
reached the notice of the Murdoch 
papers. Concurrently, those talents 
extended to obtaining phone records. 
The discovery of voicemail hacking 
was only a matter of time. 

Unravelling 

The bulk of both parts of the text 
covers the steady unravelling of the 
lies put out by News International to 
mitigate the fallout from the arrests of 
Mulcaire and Goodman. The major 
beats of this story are well known - 
further investigation by Davies and 
colleagues at The Guardian brought 
the story back into the public eye in 
2009, but was stamped on by both 
News International and the police, 
who claimed that the full extent 
of Mulcaire’s hacking had been 
investigated thoroughly. 

A further drip of stories drew the ire 
of the Press Complaints Commission, 
which considered Davies and co to be 
scurrilously impugning the good name 
of the Murdoch papers. Eventually it 
emerged that there were more victims 
of phone hacking, costing Andy 
Coulson his cushy new job as chief 
spin doctor for Number 10; and finally, 
that one of those victims was Milly 
Dowler, a teenager murdered in 2002. 
The Dowler story finally blew the gaff 


entirely, and the establishment was 
plunged into crisis. 

To those of us observing from 
without, the attitude of the Murdoch 
empire, the police and so forth 
looked pretty monolithic; they lied, 
brick-walled and obstructed until the 
truth was forced out of them. The 
great virtue of Davies’s book is its 
demonstration of a well-known truth 
about conspiracies: it is devilishly 
difficult to keep them secret; the more 
parties there are to a cover-up, the 
more precarious is its success. 

Davies’s first-person narrative, in 
particular, is driven by a steady series 
of individuals within the culpable 
institutions, many still anonymous in 
these pages, who actively sought him 
out to become sources. His story begins, 
indeed, with an encounter with Stuart 
Kuttner on the BBC, concerning Davies’s 
then new book, Flat earth news', and 
the guy, here called ‘Mr Apollo’, who 
was so enraged by Kuttner’s barefaced 
dishonesty that he sought Davies out. 
“He left me his mobile phone number,” 
Davies notes, “but told me never to leave 
a message on it” (p5). It was another 
such source that put him onto the Milly 
Dowler story. 

But there is also the other side: the 
increasing discord within the camp of 
the conspirators. As the story slowly 
expanded, the Murdochs had a serious, 
big-money problem: their bid to take 
full ownership of BSkyB. As the 
scandal threatened to engulf all who 
had worked at the News of the World, 
including News International’s new 
chief executive, Rebekah Brooks, the 
clique at the top began to fragment. 
Factional warfare opened up between 
Brooks and James Murdoch, on the 
one hand, and former Brooks confidant 
Will Lewis, who became convinced 
that serious disclosures had to be 
made in order to avoid something truly 
terrible coming out - say, the Milly 
Dowler hack. 

Hangover 

The final few chapters cover the 
fallout from the Dowler disclosure: 
the closure of the News of the World ; 


the multiple police investigations; 
the Leveson inquiry; the resignations 
of public officials and Murdoch’s 
employees alike. 

Davies ends on something of 
a downer, however, in spite of his 
pride and relief at being vindicated 
after years of work. For him, as for 
us, the major story was the corrupt 
nexus that grew between press barons, 
politicians and the armed wing of the 
state (in this case, most particularly, 
the Metropolitan Police); and, indeed, 
the ravages of neoliberal capitalism: 

When you ‘roll back the state’, 
you reduce the power of the people 
in each nation ... The simple, 
beautiful idea that people should 
run their own societies disintegrates 
... Over and again, you allow the 
hard logic of the market to usurp 
human choice and so you create 
a society with all the morality of 
an anthill, where all human life 
is reduced to labour, all freedom 
flattened by the demand for efficient 
production, all weakness punished, 
all violence justified, where schools 
and hospitals are cut, while crime 
and alienation flourish and millions 
are thrown into the deep pit of 
unemployment (p406). 

News Corp is particularly culpable 
for this process, in Davies’s view, 
for which it was an “ideological 
vanguard”, using media power to force 
public opinion rightwards. Tweaking 
Murdoch’s nose has not changed that: 
“For a while, we snatched a handful 
of power away from one man. We did 
nothing to challenge the power of the 
elite” (pp407-08). 

In truth, he is slightly too modest 
here, and that is linked to a significant 
failing of the book. The Guardian's 
exposures did more than just prevent 
Murdoch from further enriching 
himself in one big deal; they revealed 
the corrupt, self-serving activities 
that bind the elite together. There was 
no political movement available to 
take up the general struggle against 
such activities; but, even so, heads 
rolled and significant figures started 
squealing on each other like it was 
going out of fashion. 

What Davies rather naively fails 
to see is, to put it bluntly, the slightly 
dubious character of some of his 
friends. Most egregiously, not a 
bad word is to be found about Max 
Moseley, the FI racing tycoon, who 
was a key ally and source of funds 
for legal challenges; his monstering 
by the tabloids for daring to have an 
orgy with ladies of easy virtue was 
plainly cynical and salacious, but it is 
a small step from defending Moseley’s 
privacy as a matter of principle to the 
superinjunctions of an Andrew Marr, 
to obscure his hypocrisy; and a very 
small step from there to Trafigura, 
a corporation who obtained such an 
injunction to prevent reporting of 
environmental atrocities in Africa. 

The trouble is not that Murdoch found 
his feet again, but that other elements 
of the establishment benefited by 
obtaining more stringent regulation of 
the press - which endangers the Nick 
Davieses of this world as much as the 
Clive Goodmans. 

Such is the irony of the phone-hacking 
crusade - a truly momentous, exemplary 
journalistic investigation that was twisted 
into a weapon against journalism by 
those, like the Murdochs and their 
chums, with power and dark secrets they 
wish to bury • 

William Kane 
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MINERS 1984-85 _ 

Organise the militant minority 


Six months or so into the 
miners’ Great Strike of 1984- 
85, it was pretty clear that we 
were going to lose the war 
- unless, that is, the militant 
minority of the movement 
could launch a bold initiative 
to circumvent the passive 
union leaders and their 
flatulent rhetoric of “total 
support” for the National 
Union of Mine workers. That 
minority had the potential 
to galvanise and activate 
the wider layers who had 


thus far passively supported 
the struggle, but were wary 
of taking more aggressive 
action. 

At the time, it was a 
commonplace to hear the 
strike designated a ‘strategic’ 
one, a ‘fight for all workers’ 

- this came from came from 
the best militants in the class, 
as well as in the form of 
rhetorical flourishes. It came 
from NUM president Arthur 
Scargill himself, who told a 
rally in Nottingham: “Stop 


merely saying you support 
us. Come out and join us. 

We are facing a fundamental 
challenge to the whole 
working class, not merely 
miners. We are facing the 
organised might of the state 
machine.” 

The inescapable logic 
of this, of course, urgently 
demanded a united workers’ 
offensive and this reflected 
itself in the increasingly 
insistent calls of The Leninist 
- the forerunner of the Weekly 


Worker - for a general strike, 
“with or without the TUC”. 

The question posed by this 
article, from The Leninist 
of October 1984, was this: 
assuming the TUC refused 
to call a general strike, what 
workers’ movement body 
had the authority to do so? 
Crucially, who would have 
the courage to insist that the 
working class needed to go 
on a war footing against the 
UK ruling class itself? • 

Mark Fischer 


Hit back with the miners 



Arthur Scargill: tied to the bureaucracy 


W ill those who overwhelmingly 
voted to give “total support” 
for the miners at the TUC 
turn their militant rhetoric into militant 
action? If they don’t what should we 
do? These questions are on the lips of 
all striking miners and, for that matter, 
all class-conscious workers. 

Of course, it’s not a matter of 
passively sitting back and waiting 
for Ron Todd, Jimmy Knapp and 
Rodney Bickerstaffe 1 to deliver the 
goods, let alone David Basnett and 
certainly not the likes of Bill Sirs or 
Eric Hammond. 2 For all these trade 
union leaders, left and right, seem to 
simply want the miners’ strike finished 
and show absolutely no determination 
to see it to resounding victory. Because 
of this they must be forced to carry 
out the spirit of the resolution passed 
on the miners - the fact that it is 
‘voluntary’ necessitates organised 
militant pressure to ensure that they do 
and militant action independent of the 
leadership if they don’t. After all, what 
the TUC passed doesn’t go beyond the 
most basic principles of trade unionism 
and here lies the rub; for, even if we 
force its implementation, it does not 
go far enough if the miners are to see 
total victory. 

For the miners have ranged against 
them not only the National Coal Board, 
but the state itself. A state which has 
not hesitated to unleash steel-helmeted, 
baton-swinging riot police, as well as 
the sophisticated mind-twisting media, 
and the scab-loving law courts which 
are now being urged to impose life 
sentences on militant miners. Except 
for the dockers 3 , the miners have 
had to fight alone in a battle that the 
Tories in particular and the ruling class 
in general see as of major strategic 
importance. 

What all this means is that the 


miners’ strike is far more than a run-of- 
the-mill trade dispute, which requires 
traditional trade union solidarity to 
see it to victory. Because of this what 
is required to win is more than the 
traditional solidarity that the TUC 
resolution offers. What is needed is 
nothing less than the mobilisation of 
the power of the workers as a class 
against the power of the state; that 
is, a strike wave of general strike 
proportions. 

There are many honest militants 
who, while seeing the need for such 
action, reckon it cannot be delivered. 
First, they say today only a minority of 
workers would support one, and second 
the TUC under present circumstances 
is hardly likely to call one. Both these 
points are true, but should we allow 
them to stop us giving full support to 
the miners? We say no! 

After specially commissioning a 
Mori opinion poll, The Sunday Times 
revealed that 75% of all trade unionists 
were not prepared to take industrial 
action in support of the miners. While 
this piece of information was designed 
to dampen down support for the miners 
at the TUC, what is revealed for those 
who are not trapped into thinking in 
purely arithmetical terms is that there 
is a mighty, nay irresistible, mass of 
workers who are prepared to strike 
back with the miners. This 25% - that’s 
around two and a half million workers 
- are the militant minority; they are the 
opinion makers, the thinkers, the shop 
stewards, the leaders. Organised, they 
can carry with them the less advanced 
majority and deliver a blow with or 
without the TUC of such force that not 
only will the miners sweep to victory, 
but Thatcher will be brought down and 
the rotten system that she represents 
will be shaken to its foundations. 

The conditions are ripe for organis¬ 


ing the militant minority. Millions 
of workers have suffered under the 
boot of the Tory government; they 
yearn for revenge. A glimpse of their 
potential power can be gained from the 
magnificent fighting spirit displayed 
by the miners. 

So what is needed is a powerful 
enough call to bring together the 
militant minority. We have argued 
that the NUM itself has the prestige, 
the organisation, to do this. A call 
from the NUM to establish a National 
Miners Support Movement would act 
like a magnet to all militants. Such 
a body would have every possibility 
of quickly evolving into a permanent 
organisation, which would im¬ 
measurably strengthen the power of 
the working class against the bosses 
and their state. 

Unfortunately, while being ideally 
placed to rally the militant minority, 
the NUM leadership in the shape of 
Arthur Scargill, Peter Heathfield and 
Mick McGahey has shown itself to still 
be imbued with loyalty to the official 
structure. As a result it was all too 
willing to enter into behind-closed- 
doors deals with Lionel Murray 4 rather 
than appeal over the heads of the trade 
union bureaucracy directly to the rank 
and file at the TUC. What this shows 
is that, in the words of Jim Larkin, we 
must “never trust leaders”, that we 
must only support them in as much 
as they fight for the interests of the 
working class as a whole. 

So, despite the respect Arthur 
Scargill has from militants, despite 
the fact that he appears so outstanding 
when compared with the gutless fat 
cats who pass for workers’ leaders, 
his self-confessed commitment to 
reformism, as enshrined in the Plan 
for coal , his Labourism (albeit with 
a syndicalistic flavour), demands that 


militants organise independently of the 
leadership even in the NUM. 

This has already happened in 
areas where the leadership itself has 
scabbed and in the split area of Notts. 
Now it needs to happen nationally. 
This was the case in the 1920s, when 
a militant minority organised in the 
Miners Federation of Great Britain 
(the forerunner of the NUM), even 
though its leader, AJ Cook, like Arthur 
Scargill, was put into leadership on 
a militant wave, also championed 
leftwing causes and was regarded by 
the bourgeoisie as the devil incarnate. 

Now is the time to build rank-and-file 
organisations in all industries, establish 
the links, hit back with the miners • 

Jack Conrad 

Notes 

1. Ron Todd (1927-2005), Jimmy Knapp (1940- 
2001) and Rodney Bickerstaffe (bom 1945) were 
the respective leaders of the major contemporary 
unions, the Transport and General Workers Union, 
the National Union of Railwaymen and National 
Union of Public Employees. 

2. Bill Sirs (bom 1920) was the general secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation who 
earned widespread contempt in the workers’ 
movement for his role in the strike. Despite the 
fact that miners had delivered solidarity to the 
steelworkers during the latter’s 13-week strike in 
1980, Sirs would not reciprocate. There was to 
be no solidarity with the miners from the official 
structures of the ISTC. In contrast, there was 
clearly a different mood amongst the rank and file. 
While their leadership scabbed, steelworkers In 
Llanwem, south Wales were collecting £2,000 a 
week for the miners. 

Eric Hammond (1929-2009) was general secretary 
of the Electrical, Electronic, Telecommunications 
and Plumbing Union. He succeeded the notorious 
Frank Chappie in 1982 and - at the 1984 TUC 
conference - clashed with Scargill when he 
dubbed the miners “lions led by donkeys” and 
refused any solidarity action with the strike. 

3. There were two dockers’ strikes in 1984 - 
important opportunities to build a momentum for 
a general strike that tragically came to nothing. 

4. Lionel (‘Len’) Murray (1922-2004) was briefly 
a member of the CPGB before becoming general 
secretary of the TUC in 1973. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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For a single 
chamber 
parliament 


A pseudo-democratic caricature 

The problem is not the House of Lords’ London bias, or even its unelected character: there should be no 
second chamber, argues Paul Demarty 



E d Miliband’s latest ‘big idea’ 
is, at least, not quite as tiny and 
trivial as the last few. 

Instead of promising a trivial 
amelioration of austerity, or assuring 
us in the vaguest terms that the NHS 
is safe in his hands, or vacuously 
wringing his hands about large- 
scale immigration in pursuit of the 
alienated voters flocking to the UK 
Independence Party, he is proposing a 
significant constitutional change. 

At the party’s north west regional 
conference held in Blackpool, he 
proposed to replace the House of Lords 
with an elected senate, with a distinctly 
American flavour to it: senators would 
be elected from the UK’s constituent 
“nations and regions”, and thus (so the 
argument goes) would counterbalance 
the power of Westminster (and the 
capital more generally), giving the 
rest of the country a louder and more 
significant voice in political affairs. 

Miliband’s scheme is, of course, the 
latest in a long line of attempts to reform 
the Lords - in fact, Liberal Democrat 
critics have been quick to point out 
that her majesty’s opposition cynically 
scuppered the last such gambit two years 
ago in order to make the government 
look bad. Pitching his plan as a sort of 
pseudo-devolution, however, at least 
allows Miliband to deflect some of 
these obvious charges: given the chaos 
in the Scottish Labour Party at present, 
it is plausible enough that the Labour 
leader should want to mollify national 
and regional sentiments. 

Unfinished 

business 

Miliband is surely right, in a 
parenthetical remark, to call the 
Lords “one of the biggest pieces 
of unfinished business in our 
constitution”. That business stretches 
back a long time. The essence of the 
Lords is expressed in the simple fact 
that, after the 1642-51 civil war, it was 
abolished entirely; and then, after the 
restoration, reconvened. The Lords 
retained the decisive voice in British 
politics until at the earliest the 1832 
Reform Act, which got rid of most 
of the Commons’ ‘rotten boroughs’, 
whose tiny electorates were easily 
bribed by local aristocrats, and 
extended the franchise. 

The House of Lords retained a veto 
over legislation until the constitutional 
crisis of 1909-11. The ‘new Liberals’ 
of the Asquith government - including 
Churchill and Lloyd George - saw 
their plans for the earliest elements 
of the modem welfare state frustrated 
repeatedly by a Tory opposition 
exercised mainly through the Lords. 

Lloyd George forced a confrontation 
by writing a tax-and-spend programme, 
for social security and military 
expansion, into the 1909 budget, 
which by convention should have gone 
through on the nod. The Lords vetoed it; 
Asquith and Lloyd George did not blink. 
The result was the 1911 Parliament Act, 
which removed the power of veto, 
allowing the Lords instead only to delay 
and revise legislation. 

Reforming the Lords, it seems, is 
the British constitutional version of 


invading Afghanistan - a long guerrilla 
stmggle invariably ensues, with the 
belligerents left exhausted. In both 1832 
and 1911, reform was only possible 
through the king threatening to make 
new pro-reform peers until a majority 
was engineered; both times, the 
Lords backed down to preserve what 
power they could. The winning of the 
Parliament Act destroyed the Liberal 
Party: the alliances necessary (with 
Irish nationalists, Labour and the like) 
opened the fault lines along which it 
would fracture during and after the war. 

The only significant change since 
then has been first the introduction 
of ‘life peers’ in 1958, and then the 
expulsion of hereditary peers by Blair’s 
government. The notion - somewhat 
laughable - was that, instead of gaining 
political power by virtue of one’s birth, 
a member of the Lords should earn it by 
demonstrating merit and usefulness to 
‘the country’. The result has naturally 
been the explosion of cronyism; 
bourgeois party hacks get ennobled, as 
do the sort of unscmpulous, ambitious 
businesspeople whom party leaders like 
to court. David Cameron is particularly 
egregious, having granted 117 peerages 
in this parliament - something like John 
Paul II’s enthusiasm for making saints, 
if a little less spiritually based. 

Wrong answer 

There is one encouraging thing 
about Miliband’s proposal: it makes 
it transparently clear that the current 
Lords set-up cannot last forever. 

We are in a quiet constitutional 


crisis, driven primarily by the near 
miss for Scottish nationalism; and, 
while that vote reflected widespread 
disillusionment with Westminster 
in general rather than the Lords 
specifically, an upper house crammed 
with cronies on the make is plainly 
the unacceptable face of the British 
constitution. Miliband’s plan for a 
‘constitutional convention’ is thus, in 
its own way, welcome; although we 
cannot imagine it will be particularly 
democratic in practice. 

Still, his plan for the Lords will fail 
- in the first instance, on its own terms. 

It is utterly implausible that 
a second chamber so elected 
will actually redress the lopsided, 
London-heavy British body politic. 
That lopsidedness is determined 
ultimately by the concentration 
of economic activity in the capital - to 
be close to Westminster is, by the same 
token, to be close to the City and Canary 
Wharf. The Commons already consists 
of people nominally dispatched from 
diverse localities around the country; 
but in practice the result is hundreds 
of MPs living and working at least half 
of the time in taxpayer-funded London 
residences, which the 2009 expenses 
scandal revealed to be a nice source of 
personal profit, given a little ingenuity. 

Andrew Adonis, the Blairite 
former transport secretary, suggests 
that Miliband’s senate should meet 
in Manchester; but moving the 
upper house northwards will not 
drag the financial services sector in 
its slipstream. If such a move had 


any effect, it would be to entrench 
Manchester as Britain’s de facto 
second city, a process already in 
motion. Wherever a second chamber 
congregates, we expect it will 
be subject to the same lobbying, 
corruption and grasping; and it will 
be in the pocket of the same Square 
Mile counting houses. 

Miliband claims his senate will 
tack away from the trend towards 
the centralisation of power in Britain 
over the last few decades; but doing 
so through a countrywide house of 
elected representatives is perverse. The 
more appropriate response to regions 
being swept aside by London is to 
give the regions more power to govern 
themselves - on this front, however, 
Miliband’s proposals are more modest 
and tokenistic by far (he wants to 
give urban authorities the right to buy 
back and reintegrate bus services, for 
example - worthy, but not something 
that gets the pulse racing). 

As for the elephant in the room 
- Scotland - what is necessary is 
a federal republic , in which Scotland 
and Wales have full rights, including 
the right to secede. It will be a cold day 
in hell before Ed Miliband advocates 
anything of that sort; instead, rights 
will be drip-fed to the Scots and Welsh 
as and when it is unavoidable. 

Rearranging the 
deckchairs 

There is a broader issue, however, 
which is that the various wheezes for 


reforming the Lords - or, as in this 
case, replacing it entirely - amount 
in an important sense to rearranging 
the deckchairs. 

Yes, given the choice between an 
unelected second chamber - whether 
composed of dissolute aristocrats and 
bishops or establishment cronies - 
and an elected one, the latter is 
superficially preferable from a 
democratic point of view. After all 
an elected second chamber would 
carry a legitimacy the House of 
Lords clearly lacks at present. But 
why on earth should there be a 
second chamber at all? The people 
have already voted once, for their 
representatives in the Commons 
(hardly a flawless process at present, 
but let us leave that aside for now). 
Why should they be asked to express 
their views again for another whole 
set of politicians? 

Various reasons are offered, but 
they all boil down to dispersing 
power among different branches of 
government, and thus to diluting the 
popular will. Two houses of 
parliament will never be more 
effective than one at making policy 
and legislation; they will frequently 
be less so, deadlocked by quirks of 
the electoral cycle (or, in the case 
of Miliband’s plan, paralysed by 
legal disputes over which house has 
responsibility for what). 

Capitalism is incompatible with 
thorough, authentic democracy. The 
system can only be maintained by 
concentrating power in the hands 
of a small class, at the expense 
of much larger classes. Those 
elements of democracy that have 
arisen in capitalist societies have 
done so in reaction to determined 
struggle on the part of the popular 
classes: crucially the working 
class, which formed the backbone 
of the Chartist movement, and even 
in its infancy played important 
roles in the upheavals of the 17th 
century. Bicameralism is a means 
of obstructing the fulfilment of the 
democratic impulse. 

Principled democratic republicans 
are unicameralists ; we do not wish 
to slow down the machinery of 
government, or to prevent the masses 
making the wrong choice. We do not 
seek a ‘better’ House of Lords, or 
a senate: the whole thing - along 
with its cousins, the monarchy, the 
standing army and unelected judicial 
power - should be abolished • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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